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HOSE opposed to psychoanalysis often make two 
objections to the claims of Freud and his followers. 

They are that in the neuroses much of the alleged 
‘‘material”’ recovered by analysis is suggested to the 

patient by his physician, and, that in examining the utter- 
ances of the insane, there is no sufficient basis for the interpre- 
tation of the trends. Hassman and Zingerle,” however, have 


recently described the drawings and utterances in dementia 


precox where they could trace the development of crude 
sexual ideas to more and more refined symbolic representa- 
tions. They remark in their conclusion that since the pro- 
ductions of their patients were made without extrinsic 
stimulus, there can be no doubt that their symbols are the 
expression of affect toned (and frankly sexual) complexes. 
In other words, that their material substantiates the claims 
of Freud and Bleuler. 

The following case is of this nature. In a manic-like state 
the patient poured forth a mass of material, at times crude, at 
times symbolic, with the occasional addition of such poorly 
veiled symbols that the transition of the crude sexual 
to the symbolic was self-evident. His psychosis precluded 
the possibility of suggestion, and, on the other hand, it 

1Read at the annual meeting of the American Psychopathological Associa- 


tion at Washington, May 8, 1913. 
*Hassman u. Zingerle. Untersuchung bildlicher Darstellungen u. sprachlicher 


Ausserungenbei Dementia precox. Journ. f. Psychologie u. Neurologia, Bd. 
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_ removed inhibitions normally operating against the appear- 
ance of suppressed ideas and reproduced in manic flight 
of ideas the very method of Freud — free association. 
The mention of an apparently indifferent object, for 
instance, Or an apparently innocent question, would start 
a flight that began with neutral, then veiled, then often 
crude sexual expression. The following are examples: 
Who is your mother? ‘*My mother is down in 2139 
Kast l6th Street, getting my breakfast ready. Her name 


is Mary, the Virgin Mother —- I conceived myself in the 
Virgin Mary her husband is Joseph, but he is not my 
father.” 

Peaches — “Oh, yes — in the Garden of Eden — after 
| made Adam, I took a rib and made Eve — I said 4 


and here follows a direct invitation to Adam and Eve to 
indulge their passion. 


Nothing — “Flash, flash of lightning Kngland made 
a circle around the world — electricity like a leaf going 
up and down, up and down — no, no masturbation, no 


dirty business with my mother or wife (Nothing?) O, 
house upside down dreamland — end of the world.” 
Then he says he performed fellatio with his mother and 
she enjoy ed it. 

It might be urged, possibly, that this man is a degenerate 
whose mind dwells only on sexual things, but we have the 
word of four individuals who saw much of him in family 
and business life that his general walk and talk was that 
of a respectable citizen, though not without eccentricites. 
Moreover, the period of his most prolific productions had 
a duration of only a few weeks; for nearly six weeks since 
then, his apparently meaningless talk has been explicable 
only in the light of what was previously learned and is 
largely free trom any gross allusions. 

Such samples as I have given show little connection, 
but when his productions are collected and grouped under 
different headings we see that a thread runs through them 
all and that he has laid bare for us his psychosexual devel- 
opment. ‘The fancies and longings of infancy, having lain 
dormant for over half a century in his subconsciousness, 


have at last come to expression -— thanks to his psychosis; 
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the real world is shattered and his theories are facts, his 
wishes fulfilled at the thinking of them. 

The formal aspect of the case may first be considered. 

It must be stated at the outset that the best account 
of his past life was secured from the patient himself. His wife 
suffers from a paranoia with great antagonism towards 
her husband, so that no details of his intimate life were 
obtainable from her that could be relied on. His son- 
in-law was able to confirm a few of her statements, but the 
most satisfactory story was secured from his last employer. 

The patient was born in England in the country, 
and is now fifty-seven. At the age of twenty-two, after 
working in London, he went back “‘to the farm” to rest 
for two or three months. This may have been a larval 
psychotic episode. Then when twenty-three he came to 
\merica, and it appears that for fifteen years he had a 
steady business as a butcher, being, at one time, worth 
$7,000. He was married foreight years but had a gooddeal 
of friction, and finally divorced his wife to marry his present 
mate whose name is Lily. This was in Chicago in 1891. 
This alliance was apparently not a brilliant success. They 
lived together only spasmodically, being separated some- 
times as long as five years. For the past few years they 
have been known to quarrel almost continuously. No 
children resulted from the match, but his wife had a daughter, 
Fanny, by a former husband, who the patient claims 
was his offspring. She is now married and has one 
son named Ernest. Both of these individuals appear 
prominently in the psychosis. 

He lost his money in the panic of 1893, and from that 
time on seems to have been less efhicient. He worked as 
a peddler and then undertook all sorts of jobs for short 
periods, living on his friends for as long as one year. For 
some years they have lived in New York, where he was 
employed as a salesman. 

from the various accounts we gather that he was 
self-opinionated, obtrusive and obstinate, but was easily 
led to drink or gamble. Apparently he was always attracted 
by men, particularly by the sporting type, with whom he 


drank a good deal (though he never has been seen drunk 
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and bet on horse races. Episodically he went off with some 
woman of low character, consorted with her for a few hours 
oreven months. At the end of one such flight from domestic 
respectability he was discovered in a dilapidated condition. 

Certain peculiarities are known. Although he was an 
indifferent salesman, he regarded himself as an exceptionally 
good one. During recent years he and his wife have eaten 
no meat. Six months ago his employer took him to a res- 
taurant, where he ate like a wild beast, gulping down his 
food in huge masses. For a number of months prior to 
admission the patient wore a woolen bathing-suit next 
his skin constantly. 

No definite precipitating cause is known for the present 
psychosis. The wife states that although previously potent, 
he claimed lately that sexual intercourse weakened him, 
and it is possible that this has much to do with his trouble. 
He told others that he had lost his lease of life and that 
something must happen to change his life. ‘This something 
often took the form of a projected trip as a drummer that 
was to take place in December, and for which he made 
absurd prepartions. He used occasionally to say that he 
was Rip Van Winkle who had come back to life and that 
he was going to work for himself. For three months he 
had rows with strangers, but always tried to get a substitute 
to do the fighting. He starved himself systematically for 
two months, but always carried a small bottle of raw alcohol 
with which he would moisten his lips. ‘Toward the end of 
December he began to cheat his firm in a small way but 
cunningly, and was discharged. For two weeks after 
January 4, his whereabouts were unknown to any one, 
then he turned up in a taxi at the firm where he had pre- 
viously been employed, secured goods from them, and by 
trading these off and bluffing, rode around in taxis all day, 
treated all the men in a number of saloons and avoided 
arrest tor twelve or fifteen hours, when he was finally 
apprehended and committed after ordering a big meal at 
the Astor House, for which he was unable to pay. For 
hours he was living riotously without a cent in his pocket. 

On admission, January 22, physical examination showed 
nothing beyond great emaciation and peripheral arterio- 
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sclerosis. Blood pressure was low and the spinal puncture 
was negative, as was the serum Wassermann. 

The patient is by no means steadily talkative, but may 
become so at an interview. He has never shown any 
general motor overactivity. At times he has remained 
mute for hours together, when he would write down his 
productions. During the first few weeks he sometimes 
sang hymns or “Home, Sweet Home” in a high falsetto 
voice. Occasionally his talkativeness became more marked 
as he went along. For the first month his mood was only 
occasionally one of real elation, most commonly it was 
of expansiveness, and this was associated with the idea 
dominant at that time that he had established a new king- 
dom. Rarely he became irritable when pressed with ques- 
tions. His utterances and his mood are, on the whole, 
quite in harmony with each other, consequently, during the 
past two months, when he fancies himself a child again, 
he is playful, mischievous, or submissive. He now talks 
to himself for hours at a time, plays with pieces of paper 
r orange peel, calling them playing cards, race horses, 
or building lots at will with kaleidoscopic changes. 

His train of thought shows at times a flight of ideas 
pure and simple, but not with sound associations and always 
within the confines of his delusional trend. His nearest 


approaches to pure manic flight were made when he was 
talking much about his new kingdom and his power. But 
even then it was striking that nothing he said could not 
be recognized as part of his delusional system. What is 
said of his train of thought is equally applicable to his 
distractibility. Chance sounds or persons passing the 
doorway of his room were often commented on, but always 
used in elaborating his delusions. 

His utterances show that his psychosexual constitution 
is that of an individual whose life has been dominated by 
an early attachment to his mother — if the case be viewed 
from a psychoanalytic standpoint. It may therefore be 
well to outline the main features of this reaction type. 

The child — at that stage where moral or biological 
inhibitions are weak — plays with incestuous fancies. As 
the inhibitions strengthen, these fancies are repressed to 
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live in the unconscious, finding expression only in dreams 
or a psychosis. In normal waking life, however, the boy 
and man is influenced preponderantly by his mother; 
associates with her and imitates her. His sweethearts 
are images of her, or if the fixation be strong enough he 
is unable to fall in love with any other woman, regards 
relations with the other sex as unholy or flees to homo- 
sexuality in crude or sublimated form. Occasionally it 
is only monogamy that frightens him, and a Don Juan is 
the result. Two interesting forms of childish fancy are 
the identification of the child with the mother, and later 
the representation of the mother as the offspring of the 
child. He marries first his mother, then himself, and finally 
his mother again as his daughter. 

But these feats are not performed without opposition. 
The father is a grim reality —a most formidable rival. 
So the little actor robs him of his sexual power, of his life 
or even of his existence, the last by ascribing his birth, as 
in this case, to a parthenogenesis. In adolescent and 
adult waking normal life, this hatred is often cloaked by 
a homage and respect paid — often with exaggerated evi- 
dence of affection to the powerful rival. In his identifica- 
tion with his mother the child, of course, assumes a passive 
homosexual role with the father. 

No subject engrosses the child much more than the 
question of birth. Probably the commonest childish theory 
is that the whole process takes place in the alimentary 
tract and follows the course of food in inlet and outlet. 
This means of course, fellatorism and is associated often 
with ideas giving food symbolic significance. This patient, 
for instance, explained his antipathy to meat on this ground. 

Perhaps the most important conception which Freud 
has expressed is the division of our life into pleasure and 
reality principles. To the child fancies are as real as are 
the delusions of the paranoiac, and reality does not exist. 
In his dream world his wish is fulfilled as soon as it is formed. 
He is omnipotent. When reality at any time becomes 
too strong for the individual, he reverts to childhood and 
a psychosis is the result. 

The following synthesis of the patient’s utterances will 
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demonstrate how rigidly he follows this line of development, 
and how frankly every detail of it is expressed. With the 
exception of one instance there is no question of interpre- 
tation. The productions were written down and collected 
under various headings. The struggle this man has gone 
through is not a pretty one and he invariably called a spade 
a spade. I hope I may be pardoned if I occasionally para- 
phrase or translate his speech. 

The patient has been under our care for some three 
and a half months. During that time, although all his 
delusions have been constantly on or near the surface, 
there have been periods when one group of ideas was 
predominant. For the first month his new kingdom was 
the main issue and at this time he was most expansive, 
then he changed into a woman and gave up the idea which 
was the keynote of the new era he was to establish, namely, 
the abolition of physical sexuality. As a woman he gave 
birth to a child, and for the past two months he has been 
that child. It is very striking that at no time has he expressed 
an insane idea that could not find its place as one of the 
building blocks in the edifice of his delusions. No expression 
was ever purely “crazy.” It was always determined by 
association to one of the basic themes. 

As representing the most fundamental factor in his 
development, we shall first consider his mother. He puts 
her constantly in the wife relation, speaking of his present 
wife Lily as his mother. 

“My mother was a blonde but when she died she 
turned into a brunette.” (His wife is dark.) 

“T have no wife, I never had a wife, I have only a 
mother.” 

His wife’s daughter he called the daughter of his mother. 

“The end of the world should have come when I met 
my dear mother in 1891. My mother wanted me to live 
with her but I did not want to.”” (This was before he secured 
his divorce from his first wife.) 

He spoke once quite frankly of a fellatio with his 
mother. 

“| dreamed that I and my mother were going to 
paradise together.” 
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The first shall be last: the first was Edith M. (mother), 
the last was at Bath Beach.” ¢When he lived with his wife.) 

“When I have wool on my body no one can touch me. 
No one can hurt me when I have my flannel gown on.” 
(He elaborates much on this theme.) The thieves took it 
away from him 1912 years ago, and that is how they were 
able to crucify.him. This gown was made for him by his 
mother, the Virgin Mary, when he was born in Bethlehem. 

He transfers the affect for his mother to the next gener- 
ation. He is no longer his wife’s husband but Fanny’s 
husband (the daughter). This daughter he calls his own 
*‘mother-child.” “‘I can be here 


‘ 


and once he spoke of the 
for a thousand years with my little babe, my little bride, 
the new-born babe.” Constantly he ascribed his mother’s 
powers to Fanny. 

His mother is essentially a pure woman; this symbolizes 
the reaction against incest the vital thing about the 
new kingdom. He says frequently that no one can insult 
her. He was conceived in an immaculate way, so was 
his wife’s daughter. Again he sees a vision of his mother. 
“Her stomach was empty, her womb was empty and her 
vagina was empty.” He adds, “No one can insult her.” 
This virginity of his mother probably led him to the selec- 
tion of the Virgin Mary as his mother, one determinant 
for his delusion of divinity. 

Associated with this idealization of his mother is his 
dislike for his present wife. He rids himself of her by 
marrying her to different people and by making the 
grossest charges of infidelity. For instance, D— (another 
patient) is his wife’s former husband and is now sleeping 
with her every night. Again he says his father is his present 
wife’s husband and that he has married his mother, thus 
neatly disposing of the two rivals at once. He gives his 
mother’s maiden name as that of his wife, and vice versa, 
and says that his wife, whom he has thus changed, is his 
heavenly wife. 

Physicaloutletof his love for his mother being impossible, 
he conceives a dislike of all heterosexuality, and attempts 
a sublimation. This takes the form of a new kingdom which 
he is to establish. 
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“God gave me orders to purify the world. When 
the world is purified nothing will enter the mouth that is 
not pure, nothing that is distilled,” ete. 

“IT came to earth the second time to live with my 


people forever and ever, and to make all my people young 


again.”” We have seen that he had been complaining of 
impotence before the onset of the psychosis. “In the new 
kingdom none shall grow old. When my mother brings 
me a flannel gown I will cast all the devils out and there 
will be none but young men and maidens in the world.” 
“It is the devil that made all this dirty sexual business.” 
“In the new kingdom all will wear flannel till the snakes 
are killed off.” “After all the devils are killed off we will 
eat meat again like other people.” (The patient had not 
been eating meat for some years.) The kingdom will 
be like the Garden of Eden before the devil came and 
brought sexuality. When he goes back to his wife they 
will sleep apart but they will have all the sensations of 
intercourse without carnal union. In the new kingdom 
this is to be the method of reproduction. There will be 
only men from eighteen to twenty-two and girls from 
sixteen to eighteen. Each man will have but one wife 
and they will have a child a year. When the world becomes 
over-populated he is going to create other worlds. 
Connected intimately with these ideas of omnipotence 
are his essentially expansive utterances. Only a few can 
be quoted. He can cure 1,000,000 a minute. These cures 
are mostly performed by application of his own or his 
mother’s urine, concerning which he expresses what must 
have been childish theories. He can turn any one black 
that he likes. He can change men into women, or black 
people into white, and vice versa. So can his mother. 
He is God, the Son of God, King of the Jews, King Solomon 
come to earth again. He made the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and forty other worlds. He can tell what horses 
are going to win and how lotteries are going to turn out, 
because he is God and can see everywhere. His wife had 
7,000 men and he had 7,000 women. (“That is where King 
Solomon comes in,” he says.) In the new kingdom his 
family are all to have platinum revolvers that shoot twenty- 
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three shots in three seconds. First officers are to have gold, 
then silver, etc. 

“Where is God? ‘Tell God to come here.” 

“LT am that | am.” 

“There is no one who can look the blazing sun in the 
face like I can, because I made the sun and the moon and 


the stars myself.” 


“T killed the dragon. Who is St. George? That’s ; 
me. [am the King of England. I am the Prince of Wales.” 

“To-night at six o’clock I shall pull this building down, 
as I did the Temple before.” 

“TI shall destroy New York and sink Ward’s Island 
in the river.” 

“If there weren’t enough worlds we would keep on } 
making more worlds.” 

‘**l am here to heal the sick for the second time on earth.” 

‘“As soon as my mother brings me my flannel gown' 

"The patient made this qualification constantly, or at least demanded that 
he be in wool in order to exercise his powers. The gown he spoke of as being made 
of wool quite as often as of flannel. This is a striking confirmation of one point in 
Ferenczi’s argument about the development of the sense of reality. (Entwick- 
lungsstufen des Wirktichteitssinnes, Yerenczi, Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Artaliche Psychoanalyse, Bd. 1, 2.) We claims that the infant has the least contact 
with environment and therefore must be most omnipotent (from his own stand 
point, “Die Allmacht der Gedanken”) while still in uteré \t this time every- 
thing is done for him, he does not even have to eat or breathe. When he is born 
the struggle with reality begins, but for some time he is still relatively all powerful 
for everv one in hisenvironment is his servant. His cries and gestures are magically 
obeved commands. Moreover, the first efort of the mother or nurse is to reproduce 
for him, as nearly as possible, the conditions he enjoved in utero by covering him 
up in warm blankets. He is not immediately to 
‘Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 

This patient, therefore, regresses absolutely to this stage when he speaks of his 
powers, for he says his flannel gown was made for him by his mother at the time 
he was born 


For the understanding of another utterance, | am indebted to a hint of Prof. 
Ernest Jones. The patient told once that the night before they had tried to give 
him two hypodermics, but he was between two woolen blankets and both the 
needles melted Previously, he added, they tried to take his temperature per 


, m and the thermometer melted lo a child coming into the cold world, the 


mother’s body probably gives the first perception of warmth. Having only outer 
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I will cast out all your devils, and | will make the world 


as it was when I first made it. 
For one averse to heterosexuality and unable to per- 


manently sublimate, there is another outlet homo- 
sexuality. With this patient it seems to have developed 
from his conception of his mother as a man-woman. He 
stated once that his mother used to have a penis —a 
very common infantile fancy. ‘This gives her the secondary 
masculine quality of force and power. His mother can 


quell people with her eye. He and his mother can change 
people from men into women, and vice versa, and he speaks 
frequently about his wife having assumed the form of 
aman. ‘“‘My wife was a man-woman.” He spoke of his 
wife coming to visit him in the form of a man, and of the 
examiner as a man, then a devil, and finally “‘My mother 
in the shape of a man.” He announced one morning that 
he and his wife had slept together the night before. They 
cohabitated like humans, that was why he rested well, and 
they were not ashamed. He should not have been ashamed 
of regular intercourse. They ought to have it in the new 
kingdom but the mother had insisted on the two-bed 
system, while he wanted the ordinary sort and was prevented 
from it by the tact that his mother had changed him into 
a woman and he could not turn himself back. For some 
time he made constant reference to himself as a woman. 
Found weeping once he said, “They shaved me and I am 
only a woman. Why should they shave a woman?” He 
often represents the physician as either himself or his 
wife, the patient always being the corresponding mate. 
‘You know you are William L. and I am Lily L. We are 
lying in bed together. We are one, dear, you and me.” 
“Ah, here is the Duke of Devonshire, our Roosevelt. Let 
me kiss your hand, darling.”” Once he reminisced (address- 
ing the examiner as his wife) of intercourse a tergo. <A 
prominent feature of the phase when he was a woman was 
the birth of a child. He often said the physician was the 


ir and maternal warmth to judge by, the latter stands for the hottest thing in the 
world. ‘The fancy is therefore natural that, when he is cuddled up in the woolen 
nest his mother has made, he is in the hottest place in the world quite hot enough 


to melt needles and thermometers 
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father of it or again that it was conceived immaculately. 
He also spoke of having intercourse with a male friend of 
his in the ethereal style to be practised in the new kingdom. 

When this child was born he had it in bed with him 
for many days, and then announced, “‘I and the baby are 
one.” Since then his whole attitude has been childish. 
It is as if, having a certain insight into the silliness of his 
delusions (which he undoubtedly has, for he often calls 
himself crazy or a faker), he endeavors to appear consistent 
by playing the child, to whom fantastic theories are natural. 
By making this one alteration, nothing is internally absurd, 
for fantasy is the reality of a child. The following show 
his infantile reactions: 

“You told me I could make a noise and [I am only a 
little boy.” 

“Tam little Ernest.”’ (The son of his daughter Fanny.) 

“IT am acting a fool now.” 

“T am nothing, I am a pig’s squeal.” 

“We are frolicking down at Bath Beach to-day. I 
am to be Queen of the May, mother, I am to be Queen of 
the May.” 

“Come on John, the show is over, we'll go home.” 
(Who is John?) 

“T call my wife Lily, John, and she calls me Will.” 

“Tam little Ernest. I ama little boy, but | am growing 
big with all this food. Then when I am big I am going to 
look after you, after father and mother.” 

“T am you and you are me and we are both little 
Ernest, aren’t we, dear? I am only a little kid.” 

‘I am in the toilet and I am afraid to come out because 
there is a bogey there.” 

“I do this (beating his dishes together) to get some- 
thing because I am a big eater, or I pretend to be. Itis 
all make-believe. I am a faker.” 

The father is the child’s great rival in securing the 
mother’s love. Constantly this patient has expressed 
the reactions of fear, respect, and hate. The physician 
and chief attendant he addresses very frequently as “father” 
or “Roosevelt,” the latter being the favorite father image, 
and to these two he pays considerable respect and obedience. 
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But much more prominent than these is his hate. By his 
Virgin birth he has eliminated him altogether, and then 
he speaks of his father as Joseph of Arimathza, but takes 
pains to add that he was not a real father. In the intro- 
duction of the Virgin he links himself with God, who is the 
great Father image. He calls himself by his father’s name, 
thus making himself the legal husband of his mother, or, 
the Son of God. His defiance of his father is perhaps best 
expressed in his remarks about the sun (an archaic father 
symbol). “I am the Son of God.” “God communicates 
with me through the sun, the sun is the eye of God, the 
sun is my eye, the single eye of God. I can look the sun in 
the eye all day long. Only God can do that. So can mother 
and so can Fanny.” Again when the patient is King Solo- 
mon, his father is the King of Ty re. “Il was getting too 
old to have regular intercourse. That is why my father, 
the King of Tyre, can’t do any more good to his wife, so 
he has passed his authority to me, and so we are going to 
have a new kingdom.” Again “The King of Tyre had 
gotten feeble-minded.”’ 

“Old John (his father’s name) is dead. The climina- 


tion has taken place,” he says himself. 


The devil, too, comes in to represent his father. 
‘| am changed again, the devil has got me again - 
(The question was put to him, Who is the devil? where- 
upon he gave this continuous production in dialogue.) 
“Roosevelt, shoot him, ll killhim. Kill whom? Roose- 
velt. Kill your father? Yes, kill Roosevelt. Is Roosevelt 
my father? Yes, if my father is going to be dead, I'll be 
dead too.” 

Again, ““Who is Roosevelt? He is my God, he is my 
husband, he is my father. He married my daughter.” 

“On the belly shalt thou walk! You get into the 
Kingdom of Heaven! I am God, I am Jesus Christ.” 

“T killed the dragon. Who is St. George? That’s 
me.” 

““Now give me a gun and I[’Il shoot you. I don’t care, 
Ill shoot you even if you are my father.” 

“Oh God, my God, did I kill my father?” 

The clearest evidence of the wish to castrate the father 
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was shown in a vision he described where a man’s son came 
and performed that operation on his father. That this 
man was his father’s image is probable, since he was an 
old employer of the patient (the father relation repeated). 
He and his son are endowed with the same qualities as 
the patient and his father of changing from one to the 
other, and finally he said to the examiner, “ You are Jessie 
Dye, you are Rocky Rice, you are Roosevelt.” Jessie 
Dye and Rocky Rice are the names he gave to this man. 

The child who has incestuous fancies about his mother 
has generally more or less marked fears of being himself 
castrated, usually at the hands of the father. This patient 
does not show this prominently but made a number of 
statements that, with the strictest criticism of interpreta- 
tion, can hardly be looked upon as other than castration 
fancies. For two months he has often put his hands 
over his eyes and begged the examiner to take his eyes 
off him as it robs him of his power. Like C£dipus, he 
said once, that he had been blinded, “Cut that vein out, 
then [ll be dead and Ill be alive again.” “I am Jesus 
Christ, | am hanging on the cross now, I am nailed to the 
cross,” are other remarks. It is interesting that the symbol- 
ism for this most painful thought is the only one that he 
does not himself explain. 

We have spoken of the alimentary tract being much 
better known to the child than the genital region, and of 
the prominence of the digestion tube in infantile theories 
about the origin of children. He frequently expressed 
these ideas with great crudity. The child is in the mother’s 
stomach and gets its food from what she eats but its drink 
from the father’s semen. He therefore stated in a rhyme 
made ad hoc that if a woman refuses ordinary intercourse, 
he would insist on fellatorism. He mentioned having 
performed this with his mother (i. e., his wife). During 
the time when he fancied himself pregnant he often said 
that the baby was kicking and hurting him, demanding 
food. He addressed the examiner once as “Ernest,” and 
the next minute as his new born child who had been eating 
everything he ate— “It was you who made these arms 


so thin. It was you who drank all the wine and ate all 
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the fruit my dear mother paid for.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he gives a direct sexual meaning to many 
articles of food. ‘“‘When the devils are killed off (i. e., 
sexually) we will eat meat again.” He and his wife are 
very fond of cheese and eat tremendous quantities of it. 


A woman who is pregnant can eat largely of it and also 
of soap. When he eats cheese it makes him feel good all 
over and warm, and it makes sweat come out on his brow. 
He said he was starved by the saloon keepers’ union. Now, 
as a matter of fact, he starved himself systematically for 
two months prior to the frank outbreak of his psychosis. 
Saloon business he associated frequently with sexuality, 
so it is only natural to suppose that this starvation was, 
like the meat abstinence, a symbolic refusal to indulge 
himself sexually. Pancakes are a favorite symbol to him 
for a fructifying agent. He said, ** But still | suppose I have 
to obey and mix those pancakes for you, dear, and for me, 
for little Ernest and those who are to come after us.” He 
said again, “*When I eat, it makes me a man or a woman.” 
\sked how it came about, he said, ‘‘ The same as it would 
make anything else. You can’t grow anything unless you 
plant seeds.” 

He spoke quite frequently of there being a fairy 
in the commode. 

He compares directly the penis of the father with the 
nipple of the mother’s breast. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Professor 
Hoch, not only for his help in the examination of this case, 
but particularly for his aid in the correlation of the patient’s 


utterances. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHO- 
PATHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, MAY 8, 1913 


(Continued) 


Dr. E. E. Southard, Boston, read a paper entitled, 
**Remarks on the Statistical Side of Delusions.””! 

Dr. Trigant Burrow, Baltimore, read a paper entitled, 
“The Meaning of the Psychic Factor.’’? 

Dr. J. Tl. MacCurdy, New York, read a paper entitled, 
Productions in a Manic-like State Illustrating 
Freudian Mechanisms.’ 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Ernest Jones, London: This very valuable paper 
of Dr. MacCurdy’s well illustrates a number of important 


conclusions, on two of which I will specially remark: 1. It 


is an absolute answer to those who say that the psycho- 


analytic interpretations are not objectively arrived at. | 


saw this patient with Dr. MacCurdy and can vouch not only 


for the accuracy of the description, but also for the fact 


that it was quite impossible to suggest any notions to the 
patient. As Bleuler has pointed out, paraphrenia gives 
us the most patent evidence of the same symbolisms that we 
find in the neuroses, and under circumstances where, from 
the nature of the disease, all suggestion is totally excluded. 
2. Another matter is that what we have just heard is a 
typical description of the normal unconscious. When this 
patient says that he has married his mother, his grand- 
mother, his daughter, that he is founding a new kingdom, 
and so on, these are just the kind of extraordinary phan- 
tasies that characterize the normal unconscious. It is only 
when we get these striking surface manifestations that we 
can begin to realize how wild and exaggerated are the 
phantasies of the mind, normal or disordered. ‘They are 
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permanently unknown to the person, quite inaccessible to 
the deepest hypnosis, and are revealed only by the natural 
experiment of psychosis formation on the one hand, and the 
technical procedures of psychoanalysis on the other. 

Dr. L. E. Emerson, Boston: May it not be from this 
very region of the unconscious that the Hegelian notion of 
self-activity originated? 

Dr. A. A. Britt, New York: [am very muchimpressed 
with this excellent paper. It clearly shows that by gather- 
ing material such as this, enough can be found in the insane 
to corroborate what we have already found in psycho- 
neurotics. It was cases similar to the one just reported 
by Dr. MacCurdy which I have seen during my service in 
the Zurich hospital that convinced me of the correctness of 
the Freudian mechanisms. The surprising thing is that 
so very few cases have been so far reported. That many 
similar cases can be found in every hospital for the insane 
there is absolutely no doubt; they are overlooked because 
most of the internes pay no attention to psychoanalysis. 
Some time ago | looked over a few hundred histories taken 
by me long before | became acquainted with Freud’s views. 
I was surprised at the number of interesting and important 
mechanisms that I found in most of these cases. Dr. 
MacCurdy’s interesting case will do much to stimulate 
further observation in this field. 

Dr. Alfred Reginald Allen, Philadelphia, read by title 
a paper entitled, “Remarks on Technique of Free-Associa- 
tion with the Exhibition of a Recording Mechanism.” 

No discussion, 


(To be continued.) 


ERRATUM 


On page 350, lines 20 and 21, preceding number of the 
Journat, (Dr. Jelliffe’s remarks on Dr. Brill’s paper) read, 
immortality instead of immcerality. 
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SLIPS OF THE TONGUE AND PEN! 


BY P. OBERNDORF, M.D., NEW YORK 


T is well known that according to the Freudian psychol- 
ogy nothing is left to chance, so that the various 
puzzling little mistakes of every-day life, such as 
the forgetting of names, slips of the tongue and pen, 
misunderstanding the meaning of a sentence, etc., can all be 
satisfactorily explained if the associations connected with 
them be carefully investigated. It can be shown that a 
close identification often exists between the actuality and 
the error, and that especially in forgetting and slips of the 
tongue, the lapse may be shown to be a fully determined 
expression of unconscious, opposing, offensive ideas, which 
interrupt the train of thought primarily intended. Not 
infrequently the lapses of the tongue and pen give expression 
to the suppressed tendencies and thoughts, instead of the 
more circumspect or correct utterance which was intended. 
In connection with the above theory the following 


analyses of such errors are presented: 


One of my friends in recounting a visit to a house party 
which he had attended at Summit, N. J., remarked that he 
met X there, and continuing, said, “‘X had raised a mus- 
tache so that he did not recognize me,’ meaning to say, of 
course, “‘X had raised a mustache so that I did not recognize 
him.” ‘The investigation of the source of the slip of the 


tongue resulted as follows: 

My friend, a law student, has been engaged for a 
number of years to a young lady living in Washington. ' 
About two months before his visit to me, which was 
occasioned by his dilemma over his engagement, he 
had been at another house party in Westchester, where he 
had fallen ardently in love with a girl of quite a different 
type from his betrothed, and had not hesitated to demon- 
strate his preference at the dance and other entertainments 


at the gathering. 


' Read before the New York Psychoanalytic Society. 
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His hostess at Summit, who had also been present at 
the Westchester affair, had jested with him before the other 
guests about his violent infatuation with the young lady he 
had met there. He retaliated to the bantering with some 
flippant remarks. At this time he had not recognized X, 
whose appearance had been altered by the mustache, but 


subsequently the latter greeted him, and in the course of 
conversation told of his own engagement to a girl in Balti- 
more who is intimately acquainted with my friend’s be- 
trothed. Naturally my friend was annoyed, as he felt cer- 
tain that the fact of his own unrestrained attention to an- 
other might be communicated to his fiancée. 

The slip of the tongue seems clearly to have uncon- 
sciously given expression to my friend’s wish that X should 
not have recognized him, just as he had failed to recognize 
X in his new appearance, or that he himself might have 
raised the mustache so that X should not have known him. 

An interesting aftermath to the incident related above 
came to my notice four months later. At a dinner I hap- 
pened to meet my friend whom I did not recognize for a 
moment, as his appearance had been quite altered by a 
recently grown mustache. He volunteered that his affair 
with his fiancée had been satisfactorily arranged and that 
he was still engaged. 

He excused himself from the dinner early, p!eading 
another engagement. Subsequently in the course of con- 
versation another member of the dinner party remarked 
to me that he had been delayed in arriving because he had 
come with W (my friend), who had forgotten his cane and 
insisted on returning home — a distance of some miles 
for it. When I suggested that he might have gotten along 
without his cane, W’s friend laughingly remarked, “‘Oh, 
ves, but he is going to see some girl in town who he says is 
just about right.” 

Kvidently in this new affair — unconsciously or per- 
haps consciously — my friend is taking the precaution of a 
mustache to change his appearance. 


A Sup oF THE PEN 


An intelligent patient from Detroit recently informed 


\ 
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me that she had misdirected a letter to 606 X Avenue, 
instead of 616 X Avenue, and that although it arrived at 
its destination, the recipient had called the mistake to her 
attention. As she had been under analysis sufficiently long 
to know that such mistakes were considered of significance, 
she reported it. 

In response to my question, she stated that the letter 
had been written to a Mrs. Y, and contained an invitation 
to dinner—or something. Subsequent investigation 
showed that the letter had not been primarily written as an 
invitation to Mrs. Y, but in reply to the latter’s letter re- 
questing the address of a certain actress. Mrs. Y wished 
to write the actress to interest her in a young author 
whom the patient did not know. The patient complied 
with the request, and as a postscript, added that she hoped 
surely to see Mrs. Y at a dinner-party which she was giving 
at a later date, to which Mrs. Y had some time previously 
accepted a formal invitation. 

When asked about Mrs. Y it quickly developed that 
the patient entertained a mild aversion for her prospective 
guest, who owed her invitation to the social attractions of 
her husband and the fact that an invitation could not have 
been extended to him alone without giving direct offense to 
her. 

The patient had also granted Mrs. Y’s request for the 
address with reluctance aside from the personal one. Be- 
cause of certain connections the patient often had received 
solicitations for introductions to persons in a position to aid 
authors and artists, sometimes in behalf of total strangers. 
She learned that such letters of introduction had been sub- 
sequently presented with the implication that they bore 
her personal indorsement, so that she had come to regard 
the practice more or less as an imposition to which she 
wished to put an end. 

The manifest factors for not wishing the letter to arrive 
are: firstly, the aversion to the compliance with the request; 
secondly, the unsympathetic character of the recipient, and 
thirdly, the invitation of conventionality which it carried. 

The patient, when asked the name of the actress whose 
address she had written to Mrs. Y, was unable to recall it, 
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notwithstanding the fact that she had recently seen her 


perform. At the time she was acting as co-star with an 


actor, whose name also escaped her. Furthermore, she 
could not recall the name of the play in which these two 
persons had acted. 

Freud has pointed out that in these instances of for- 
getting one name after another — a whole chain of names 
it will be discovered that they stand in intimate relationship 
to one another. The forgetting in jumping from one name 
to another seems to prove the existence of an obstacle which 
cannot be readily overcome. 

The only prominent memory of the play in which the 
patient had seen the co-stars act was its insufferable dullness. 
She had been the hostess at a theater party that evening, 
but the performance had proven so generally tiring to het 
guests that they acquiesced in the suggestion of leaving 
before the end. She became particularly annoyed at her 
inability to recall the name of the actor, as the recollection 
of his personality remained quite distinct. He was very 
well known, and considered to be quite a matinee idol, 
though she had not thought him the least attractive when 
she saw him in this play. He appeared so slim, pale and 
sickly —- in some way he reminded her of a chance traveling 
acquaintance whom she had met in Paris, and whose name 
she recalled only after some effort. At first she had been 
very favorably impressed by the social graces of this Paris 
friend; subsequently when he called to dine, the evening 
did not fulfill expectations, but on the contrary proved to 
be distinctly boring. 

The associations at this point again reverted to the 
actor whose name escaped her. She considered it queer, as 
he had recently figured prominently before the public in a 
play which had achieved unusual success. To her intense 
annoyance she could not remember the name of the play, 
but excused her lapse on the ground that she had not wit- 
nessed the performance. On the other hand, she recol- 
lected that it had been a “burglar” play, which, from the 
posters, she understood dealt with safe-breaking and a 
combination of numbers. 

When asked to associate on Mrs. Y the patient in- 
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formed me that she was not the type of woman, in her 
opinion, whom one would have expected Mr. Y to marry, 
notwithstanding her good looks. Mrs. Y’s beauty was not 
of the order which appealed to the patient, as she was a 
trifle coarse in feature and conduct. Her gowns, though 
effective, had always impressed the patient as being a trifle 
daring for the drawing-room. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Y had been married for twelve 
years they were childless, and the patient was not sure 
that they were happy, as she had always considered children 
necessary to happiness. Mrs. Z, with whom she had dis- 
cussed Mrs. Y, then came to her mind. Mrs. Z had co- 
incided with the patient’s opinion of Mrs. Y, in fact had 
even referred to her as a parasite. Sub equent associations 
led the patient to think of “Vampire,” of a play of that 


name, of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who performed in it, and then 


of Kyrle Bell w’s success his last play “The Thief.” 
In associating on “606” the patient said that she could 

only think of a little play she had seen called **Officer 666.” 

She had heard of the remedy for syphilis, “*606,”’ some time 


she might call the 


before, and had always been afraid that 
play “Officer ‘606’,” which, of course, might have been very 
embarrassing. Moreover, before the play had been pro- 
duced she had conceived the idea that it had been translated 
from the French, like “The Girl with the Whooping Cough,” 
in the original of which the girl had, she understood, not 
been afflicted with the whooping cough at all, but with an 
infectious venereal disease — gonnorrhea or syphilis. The 
thought had come to her that in the original play, “Officer 
666” had been “Officer 606.”" She did not care to see “* The 
Girl with the Whooping Cough,” as the posters had been 
sufficient to disgust her. It was played by an actress (name 
forgotten), who wore very daring clothes — such as Mrs. Y 
would not hesitate to wear. 

Further investigation of the idea of infection revealed 
that from an early age, practically up to the time of her 
marriage, the patient believed that impregnation occurred 
through contact of the genitals of the opposite sexes, and as 
only one contact was necessary for conception, impregnation 
could occur whenever the woman so desired. As a high- 
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school girl, in studying parasites and other low forms of 
animal life, she had been particularly impressed by partheno- 
genetic conception, which she believed must occur through 
in infection of some kind. Until shortly before marriage 
she had insisted that the affair be platonic, which to her 
meant refraining from bodily contact. ‘The close connection 
between her parthogenetic theories and her contact theories, 
may be judged from a remark which she made to her hus- 
band after intercourse, that now she supposed she would 
become infected. 

Among the mass of associations behind the simple 
mistake are sufficient closely connected disagreeable mental 
radicals and cross-associations to fully account for it To 
recapitulate briefly — we have the disagreeable play with 
its distasteful star, who reminded the patient of the dis- 
appointing Parisian (Parasite?), and whose success had 
occurred in a play in which a combination of numbers had 
been important. (Undoubtedly “Alias Jimmy Valentine.’’) 

From the second assoc lation series we obtain audacious 
dresses, risqué manners (Parisian?), and parasitic nature of 
the lady to whom the letter is addressed. Auxiliary associa- 
tions quickly lead through vampire (Mrs. Y) to another 
burglar play, “The Thief.” 

From the third point are ascertained thoughts bearing 
more immediately on the form of the error namely, the 
burglar play, “Officer 666,” and the fear of misnaming it 
at the time it was produced, its close relation to “‘The Girl 
with the Whooping Cough,” who is identified with Mrs. Y, 
and to a less extent with ideas of infection (impregnation) 
of the childless Mrs. Y. 

It seemed self-evident, however, that the patient’s 
fear of misnaming “Officer 666” must have had some 
deeper determinant, for such a mistake would have passed 
unobserved, or might in some circles have been considered 
a witticism. The interest in syphilis seemed too emphatic 
to be entirely impersonal, but I did not solve it until some 
weeks later in attempting to unravel a dream of illegitimacy. 

When the patient was very young she began to manifest 
a dislike for her mother, who in turn was so impressed by 
the child’s indifference to her that she would remark, 
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‘**You are not my little girl.” The child thereupon drew the 
natural conclusion that some one else must be her mother 
for her father was genuine. 

At the age of eight she developed an eczema which she 
thought in a very vague way might be inherited, though 
told to the contrary. ‘The eczema remained chronic, and at 
a later age, when she learned of venereal diseases she sur- 
mised that the trouble might have been transmitted through 
her real mother. This whole trend of thought lay dormant 
until she reached young womanhood, when she happened to 
be discussing sexual relations with her mother, who in- 
formed her, among other things, that it was quite usual for 
men to indulge in sexual relations before wedlock — that 
such had been the case even with her father. 

By this time the patient had d..carded the idea that 
she had been born of some other m ther, but the thought 
recurred that her father had contracted some disease 
(syphilis) through contact before marriage, and that her own 
skin disease might have been inherited from him. As any 
direct interrogation of her father on the subject was naturally 
precluded, she followed the alternative of consulting a 
physician, who again reassured her that her own dermatolog- 
ical affection was not transmissible. 

It seems reasonable that the fear of confusing “Officer 
666” with the similarcombination of numbers “606,” which 


is so closely connected with syphilis, was unconsciously a fear 


of revealing her own suspicions of the disease in her family, 
and when her more ordered thinking became interrupted by 
the intimately connected, disconcerting thoughts associated 
with the letter, 606 X Avenue was unconsciously written. 


THREE EXAMPLES OF NAME-FORGETTING 
BY H. W. FRINK, M.D. 


N his Psychopathologie des Altagslebens Freud has 
shown that many of the little anomalies of mental 
functioning which frequently occur in both normal 
and neurotic people may be explained as the result 

of the influence of certain idea-groups of which the individual 
is at the time unaware. Among the phenomena thus 
explained is included the common experience of being un- 
able to recall some familiar name. The mechanism of this 
difficulty is as follows. 

When a group of ideas, or a “complex,” is for any reason 
painful to the conscious personality of an individual, there 
is apt to occur a process known as repression, by which the 
complex is more or less excluded from his conscious memory. 
Speaking less technically, any person is prone to put un- 
pleasant thoughts out of his mind and forget them. But, 
just as a surgeon in excising a new growth may cut well beyond 
its borders to make sure he removes it all, so repression, in 
excluding from consciousness a painful complex, does not 
stop at the exact limits of this complex, but effects some 
of the contiguous ideas. In this way there are established 
resistances which tend to prevent from entering conscious- 
ness, not only the painful ideas included inthe complex, proper, 
but also the ideas forming what may be called its penumbra. 

lf a subject fixes his mind upon a name he has had 
difficulty in recalling and reports all his incoming thoughts 
(free association), it will be found in a great many cases 
that the associations thus obtained lead to a group of more 
or less unpleasant ideas which are usually strictly excluded 
from the focus of his consciousness, that is, lead to a repressed 
complex. Ordinarily, it can then be shown that the elusive 
name had either formed a part of the complex itself, or else 
of its penumbra. A rule to account for many cases of 
difficulty in recalling familiar names (or phrases) may there- 
fore be formulated as follows: The name forgotten is con- 
nected (accidentally or otherwise) with a repressed complex, 
and 1s prevented from coming into consciousness by the pro- 
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tective resistances against the painful ideas contained in the 
complex. The three examples which follow will serve to 
illustrate this rule. 


1. During the weeks just before Christmas a gentle- 
man was asked by two or three different people where 
certain books could be purchased. He happened to know 
that the books in question were kept in stock by a firm of 
publishers on Twenty-third Street, but though he recalled 
the exact location of this store, and was able to give accurate 
directions for finding it, he could not remember the name 
of the firm. 

A few days later, when he mentioned the circumstance 
to me, I was able to supply the missing name (Putnam), 
and we attempted to analyze his forgetting, with the follow- 
ing results: 

Upon concentrating his mind upon the name in ques- 
tion he immediately recalled that some years before he had 
gone to Putnam’s in search of a certain book which he wished 
to present to a young lady he much admired. Having 
obtained the book he called upon her, but, contrary to his 
hopes, she received him and his gift in a manner so cold 
and forbidding as to occasion him not only extreme 
embarrassment but also a certain degree of wrath. 

This memory, together with others of a similar kind 
which furnished mortifying evidence of his inability to win 
a high place in the lady’s esteem, formed a complex of such 
an undoubtedly painful nature that one might readily 
suppose it capable of causing resistances against remember- 
ing that the above-mentioned firm of booksellers exists. 
But this complex does not account for the fact that after 
he had recalled the existence of this firm, as he did without 
apparent difficulty, the name of the firm still eluded him. 
It was evident, then, that the resistance to the name belonged 
to some complex still undiscovered, and I therefore urged the 
subject to continue his associations. 

After a short pause, during which he felt that he was 
“thinking of nothing,” he stated that he had a very vague 
mental picture of some person with a round, red face and 


wearing a blue coat, but that he was quite unable to say 
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who this person might be. Next he found himself thinking 
of a tall cupboard in a house where he had lived up to his 
eighth year. Then came a memory of himself as a child, 
sitting with his younger brother on the floor before this 
cupboard and playing with a colored picture-book. At 
this point he suddenly realized the identity of the red face. 
In the picture-book was a representation of General Israel 
Putnam, with a very red face and a very blue coat, making 
his famous escape from the British by riding on horseback down 
a flight of stone steps. 

Then there occurred to the subject the incident by which 
the forgetting is apparently determined. When he was about 
seven years of age, he and his brother, stimulated by the 
picture of the doughty general’s exploit, decided to “play 
Israel Putnam” by carrying each other down the stone 
stairs which led to the cellar of their house. But while 
carrying out this plan it occurred to the older boy, who 
at the moment was acting the part of Putnam’s horse, 
that to drop his brother upon the stone steps would 
greatly to the zest of the proceedings. ‘This happy 
inspiration was no sooner received than put into effect. 
The small brother, suddenly finding himself at the bot 
tom of the steps in a very contused condition, sé 
wail which promptly brought the mother of the « 


t up a 
hildren 
upon the scene and placed the elder in imminent danger of 
chastisement. But in this emergency the same fertility 
of invention which got him into trouble got him out again. 
For by lying with great power and _ persuasiveness he 
convinced his mother that his brother’s fall was purely acci- 
dental, and escaped being punished. 

To this incident the forgetting of the name of Putnam 
may, I think, be attributed. I realize, however, that some 
may doubt whether the memory of this episode, though of 


evident significance at the time it was formed, could have any 
effect whatsoever after a lapse of more than twenty years. 
But in this connection it should be borne in mind that the 
memory must not be regarded as an isolated one, but as a 
part of great complexes which concern the telling of lies, the 
subject’s family, and the malicious pleasure derived from 
making other people suffer. It is perhaps worthy of note 
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also, that the forgetting occurred just before Christmas 
that is, in a period which sets the entire “family compex” 
on the gui-vive, and not only stimulates feelings of affection 
and good-will, but, because of the sometimes painful neces- 
sity of furnishing expensive material evidence of regard, 
occasionally inspires sentiments of a less noble and benevo- 
lent character. In view of this latter fact, one may con- 
ceive that the subject’s first association may perhaps not 
be so irrelevant as it seems. 

2. Some time ago I was for a few days the guest of a 
certain married couple with whom I am intimately ac- 
quainted. One evening while my hostess, her husband, and 
| sat reading, she suddenly looked up from her book and 
asked: “Who was it that wrote ‘Paradise Lost’? Was it 
Dante?” Her husband replied that she had confused the 
authors of “Paradise Lost”? and of the “Inferno,” and 
nothing more was said at the time. A little while later her 
husband left the room and, just as | was about to speak of 
her forgetting, she herself brought up the subject of psycho- 
analysis by asking me to explain a very annoying feeling 
which she had for some time experienced. This feeling 
consisted in a sense of aversion or repugnance toward all 
young men with light hair and blue eyes. She had been 
caused much discomfort by this singular antipathy as a 
number of her husband’s friends belonged to this type, and 
their frequent visits to her house always made her uneasy 
and unhappy. She realized perfectly that there was nothing 
in the character or behavior of these men to justify het 
peculiar feeling, but all her efforts to reason it away had 
been of no avail. 

I told her that the generalization “a// men with light 
hair and blue eyes” probably concealed thoughts and 
feelings which concerned one particular man of that type. 
At the same time I suspected, though without saying so, 
that the feeling of aversion very probably concealed re- 
pressed emotions of an exactly opposite character. I then 
asked her to fix her mind on the particular type of man 
she had described and to relate tome all herincoming thoughts. 
In response to my request she reported that she found 
herself thinking of a certain blond man with whom we both 
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were slightly acquainted; next, of another man of much the 
same appearance, whom, also, she knew only slightly. 
Then, after a short pause, she suddenly laughed, blushed, 
and said with some confusion, “I just now thought of some 
one else.” “‘And toward him you felt no aversion?” | 
asked. ‘You are right,” she replied, and then related the 
following. 

The man she had thought of was her first cousin. He 
isa very handsome specimen of the blond, blue-eyed type 
that later inspired feelings of repulsion. When she was 
about sixteen years of age she had seen a good deal of this 
man and had found herself falling seriously in love with him. 
But because of their close relationship and the fact that he 
was nearly ten years her senior, she had decided it was very 
wrong in her to entertain any amorous regard for him. She 
had therefore resisted his attractions and endeavored to 
banish from her mind all sentimental thoughts concerning 
him. ‘These efforts at repression were apparently success- 
ful, and, as far as she was consciously aware, he had long 
ceased to be of any particular significance in her emotional 
life. But this complex, though it had become in great part 
unconscious, was by no means entirely deprived of expres- 
sion. For instance, when, just before her marriage, she 
destroyed her collection of photographs of former admirers, 
she “forgot” to destroy the only picture she had of her 
cousin, 

lt was not necessary for me to persue the subject 
further to feel that the correctness of my suspicions in 
regard to the significance of her antipathy was pretty well 
confirmed. That is, | was convinced that her aversion to 
all blond, blue-eyed young men was simply an emotional 
over-compensation for repressed feelings of a quite different 
nature toward a single individual; namely, her cousin. 

But the conversation in which was brought out the 
existence of her cousin-complex, furnished, incidentally, the 
explanation of her forgetting. Her inability to recall who 
wrote “* Paradise Lost” depended upon this same complex 
a circumstance which can be readily understood when we 


learn the given name of her cousin. It was Milton. 
The lady’s difficulty in recalling the name Milton was 
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particularly striking since, as she informed me later, she 
was a member of a literary society in which, only a few 
weeks before my visit, she had taken up the study of the 
works of Milton, including, of course, ** Paradise Lost.” 


3. A man while describing to me a certain maga- 
zine article suddenly made the discovery that he was unable 
to recall the author’s name. This surprised him con- 


siderably for he is not only well acquainted with this 
author’s writings, but he even knows him _ personally. 
Upon searching his mind for the missing name there occurred 
to the subject the name Weed, which, after a moment’s 
thought, he rejected as incorrect. The right name, which 
was Wells, he finally recalled after expending some little 
thought and effort. 

In response to my suggestion that we attempt to analyze 
his forgetting, he gave free associations to the name Wells 
with the results that follow: It first occurred to him that a 
certain relative of his was named Wells D. He next thought 
of the story, heard many times in his boyhood, of Wells 
D’s death. (This relative died before the patient was born.) 
Wells D when about thirteen years of age paid a visit to 
some friends in Vermont, and there for the first time saw 
the operations of tapping maple trees, gathering sap, and 
making maple sugar. Wells was greatly interested in these 
proceedings, and when he returned home decided to tap 
some maple trees on his own account. Preparatory to 
carrying out this plan he cut some sticks from what he 
fondly believed to be elder bushes, intending to make there- 
from the wooden tubes, or “spiles,”’ which in the operation 
of tapping are inserted into holes bored in the maple trees. 
But it so happened that the sticks Wells cut were not elder- 
wood but poison sumach. Thus, when in making his 
spiles the boy used a red-hot iron to burn the pith out of 
these sticks, a most poisonous smoke was produced. Some 
of this he inhaled, a horrible inflammation was set up through- 
out his entire respiratory tract, and a few days later he 


died in great agony. 

After concluding this narrative the subject found his 
mind occupied with a mental picture of Wells D’s swollen 
and suppurating nostrils. Next there occurred to him a 
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conversation he had had with a woman he knew slightly, in 
which she described how the mucous membrane of her nose 
became swollen during certain attacks of hay fever to which 
she was subject. It also occurred to him that he had 
recommended to this woman that she spend the summer 
in a certain country city where he had once lived. 

Following this association he recalled that in this 
country city there resided a girl in whom at one time he 
had been very much interested. This young lady, who was 
far more distinguished for her personal beauty and power 
of attracting than for any ethical attainments, had won for 
herself, through certain peculiarities in her behavior toward 
men, the nickname “‘ The Clinging Vine.” 

The precise nature of the patient’s relations with this 
girl it is not necessary to disclose here. Suffice it to say 
that the complex concerning her was one of no mean pro- 
portions, and that it contained memories both pleasant and 
painful. 

He had not seen her for three or four years when he 
received a piece of news which gave him no great delight. 
A mutual acquaintance informed him that she had con- 
tracted gonorrhoea, and that this disease she distributed 
with such freedom and impartiality among the young men 
of her vicinity that her former nickname, “The Clinging 
Vine,” was changed to the equally picturesque appellation 
“The Poison Ivy.” 

This latter circumstance apparently accounts for the 
subject’s difficulty in recalling the name Wells. His com- 
plex of ideas concerning the young lady was on the whole a 
decidedly painful one, and had therefore been to some extent 
repressed. But the resistances established to prevent the 
Poison-Ivy-painful-inflammation theme from entering his 
consciousness would naturally tend to exclude the almost 
identical poison-sumach-painful-inflammation theme like- 
wise. And since the name Wells was firmly fixed to this 
latter theme, it was necessarily excluded with it. 

Now a word as to the incorrect name, Weed, which was 
rejected by the patient. Analytic experience has shown 
that the word or words which come to one’s mind while 
searching for a forgotten name, are connected with the re- 
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pressed complex producing the forgetting by a chain of 
associations quite as perfect as that existing between the 
complex and the word forgotten. This is obviously true 
in the case at hand. The association between the words 
weed and poison ivy is practically an immediate one. And 
it may be supposed therefore that the Poison-Ivy complex 
might have been reached with equal readiness from either 
Weed or Wells as a starting point for free associations. 
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DREAM ANALYSIS RECORD 


A. NARRATIVE PAGE 


Directions — Fill out the pages in the alphabetical order of their distinctive letters. Use page A for narrative of arc... ; page 
Si bs de noua. If any page is too small to hold its ingended contents, use the corresponding page of another blank 
sheet ; adding for clearness a senal numeral after the letter prefix. 


This is page A (Insert numeral if needed.) Date of dream Present date 
PRELIMINARY RECORD OF DREAM SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS OF DREAM 
Before proceeding with e connected narrative of the After telling the dream im concise fashion in the teft- 
to jon Gown the points while fresh hand column, & advisable to supplement as far as possibie 
in mind, These jottings are landmarks which eid ie retrac this gross narrative with more circumstantial details. Use 
ing the details or by-ways of the dream. | this columa for all such extra material, which would other- 
“: Oe aa | wise break the continuity of the dream story. 
etary.) | MIGHT ADD THE FOLLOWING”: 


DREAM ANALYSIS RECORD 
B. INVENTORY PAGE 


@krections — Make a list below of all the scenery, ch “ stage properties,” situations or other features of the dream 
that you can separately itemize. Have this list complete by going over the dream as recorded on page A, and picking 
the whole performance to pieces from a mechanical standpoint ; that is, as if it were a show on the stage, where you would 
expect most of the things to be artificial or at least not what they purport to be. 


This is page B (Insert numeral if needed.) Date of dream Present date = 

' items of Scenery, Structural © Stage Properties and Make-Up: List of Situations, Tableaux, 

: Arrangement, Stage Setting and | include Hair, Fur, Plumage, | Scenes and Transformations in 
Weather ia Dream | Clothina and Objects of all Kinds the Dream-play 


, Uist of Characters in Dream: 


Vbdjects and Effigies emotional Tone 
£@ Note that any conspicuous feature 
of any character's make-up, such as | 
overgrown parts or peculiar append- | | Note: The dreamer’s own attitudes or 
ages, should be listed arith Stage Prop- | | feelings should be listed here and be 


erties, Ge. treated like those of any other character. 


DREAM ANALYSIS RECORD 
C. ASSOCIATION PAGE 


— After making out a detailed li of all the separate or separable items in your dream, as required and explained 
Inventory page), proceed then as follows : Give your attention singly to one item after another of the inventory. 
With reference to each item in tum ask yourself what it makes you think of. Record the tt 

Perhaps you will be reminded of the like you have seen before in real life. In any event, whatever comes to mind 
connechon with this procedure is of interest, and is wanted for the purpose of explaining your dream. 


This is page C (Insert numeral if needed.) Date of dream Present date 


Fig .1. Reduced facsimiles of the first three blank forms The printed headings are here 
crowded together, thus cutting out the blank columns used for the record. 
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INVENTORIAL RECORD FORMS OF USE IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF DREAMS' 


BY LYDIARD H. HORTON 


Psychopathic Department of the Boston State Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 


T is not here proposed to justify or to advocate the 
practice of analyzing dreams. I pretend merely to 
present in brief the technical aids that I have used in 
the last few years, and which look toward a more 
objective method of dream analysis than is usually pursued. 
The method in question is not necessarily for the recognized 
expert; since he may well be allowed to arrive at his con- 
clusions by skipping intermediaries and, as it were, dramatiz- 
ing his subject’s dream forthwith. The method to be de- 
scribed is for those workers in psychology who may wish 
to reach agreement as to a given case of dream analysis by 
the application of objective, that is to say, statistical methods. 

\s will be seen from the appended blank form, the 
dream inventory, here proposed, is not a very complicated 
thing. Yet, for the lack of such an inventory how many a 
dream analysis has gone astray and wandered into un- 
necessary vagueness. In a word, the dream inventory is 
nothing more than a systematic and clean-cut enumeration 
of the principal items entering into a given dream phantasy. 

The making of an inventory is a simple but careful 

process of carving up the dream narrative and re-forming it 
into convenient units. These are formed with a view to the 
familiar free association experiment. The fixed units, so 
constituted, are maintained throughout the experimental 
investigation of the dream. And the success or lack of 
success in interpreting the dream is to be measured with due 
reference to the units originally set down as items to be 
accounted for. Thus, at the start, we have some indication 
as to what there is to be done, and some way of measuring 
1 Submitted July, 1913; being Contribution Number 27 (1913.27) from the 
Psychopathic Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. The previous contribution 


(1913. 26) entitled “The Psychopathic Hospital Idea,” was by E. FE. Southard, 
M. D.—Journ. Am. Med. Assn., Dec., 1913. 
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at the end what has been accomplished, by referring to 
individual items of stated number and character. 

The inventory is not only an enumeration and a cata- 
logue of items to be accounted for, but it is also a classifica- 
tion of the elements in the dream. Let me illustrate by the 
use of the various heads of classification. 

Let us suppose that Lewis Carroll’s famous story, 
‘** Alice in Wonderland,” is to be treated as if it were a real 
dream, and that an inventory is to be made of it. In this 
story, from first to last, we shall find many items of scenery, 
stage setting, structural arrangement and weather. Under 
this general heading, which is the first heading of the in- 
ventory, we shall place such items as the following: 


Item: A meadow. 

A hedge. 

A rabbit-hole. 
A straight tunnel. 
Pa A long shaft. 
A heap of sticks and leaves. 
A long passage. 
A long low hall. 
Doors all around hall. 
Little door leading to 
Small passage and 

\ beautiful garden. 
> A hot day. 


This sort of enumeration could be continued until all 
the important items in the dreamlike narrative of ‘Alice 
in Wonderland” had been listed. 

Refraining from a complete recital of the inventory of 
‘Alice’? let me state that the usual dream inventory is 
made to contain four other principal groups of items. The 
second class or group is a list of the characters in the dream 
narrative, including animals, animated objects and effigies. 
Accordingly we shall find, in the second class, the dreamer: 
in this instance Alice, herself; secondly, we shall find the 
White Rabbit, and farther down in the list, the Duchess, 
the Queen of Hearts, the Hatter, the March Hare, Bill 
the Lizard, the Caterpillar, the Cheshire Cat and the ani- 
mated deck of cards. It happens that there is no effigy in 
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** Alice,” but the appearance of statues, animated busts and 
the like in dreams, is sufficiently frequent to warrant the 
use of the word “‘Effigies”’ as a heading for classification. 

The third class consists of so-called stage properties 
and make-up; it includes hair, fur, plumage and clothing of 
the characters in the dream and minor objects of all kinds. 
Under this heading we shall find the clothes of Master White 
Rabbit; and by a special arbitrary convention also his pink 
eyes. For the inventory carries a specific instruction to 
the effect that Class 3 should include any conspicuous 
feature of any character’s make-up. This would apply 
to any portion of the body that figured conspicuously in 
the dream story. Accordingly, we shall find the “Grin 
of the Cheshire Cat” likewise listed in the third class. 

The fourth class demands a somewhat greater ingenuity 
of the inventory maker than the three preceding. It con- 
sists of the situations, tableaux, scenes and transformations 
in the dream-play. It is thus essentially concerned with 
the apparent plot and action of the dream; hence we shall 
list in this class as a first item “‘Alice in pursuit of the 
Rabbit,”’ and all the severa! actions of the Rabbit and of 
Alice. The game of croquet will figure here, and Alice’s 
difficulties with the hedgehogs and flamingoes. 

But the postures and attitudes of both flamingoes and 
hedgehogs, together with Alice’s own annoyance at their 
baffling ways, will be individually itemized under the fifth 
class. 

The heading for the fifth class is as follows: ‘‘Atti- 
tudes of Characters; particularly their Postures and Emo- 
tional Tone.” 

There is on the inventory sheet the following note, 
namely: 

“The dreamer’s own attitudes or feelings should be 
listed here, and be treated like those of any other character.” 
Accordingly, Alice’s various emotional attitudes throughout 
the dream will find a place in this fifth class. 

The foregoing classes constitute the five primary groups 
of items necessary to an enumeration of the essential mental 


images in “Alice in Wonderland,” and likewise in any given 


dream which it may be desirable to analyze in the same 
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fashion. But this classification is not exhaustive, and has 
been found in many cases to slight or pass over and fail to 
catch important pieces of imagery quite likely to appear 
in dreams. ‘These may be called the special mention group 
of items; and to accommodate them, four other classes have 
been formed in which are entered the special mention items. 
These items consist mainly of abstractions from the items 
in the other five categories and will be reserved for later 
notice. 

It will now be seen that there are nine classes. This 
number is not arrived at by accident, but is part of a delib- 
erate scheme to use the decimal system of classification in 
the tabulation of results. Applying this system, each of 
the nine classes is designated by a number: Class 100, 
Class 200, etc., up to 900. Then under each class, the 
several items in the order listed are numbered from 1 to 99. 
As the average dream has about five items to a class, there 
is plenty of leeway for the most minute classification, but 
the possibilities of transgressing these provisions by a too 
minute classification is ruled out by the enforcement of 
standard rules for itemizing. 

A word should be said about the rules for making a 
standard inventory. ‘This standard is based on the expected 
need of classification as arrived at after experiment with 
two hundred dreams of normal people, and, to finish off, 
an experiment in classifying ‘‘Alice.”” Thereafter, the 
classification of “Alice”? was treated as a model and guide in 
the matter of listing items taken from actual dreams. For 
owing to the genius of Lewis Carroll, the narrative of these 
adventures, chapter by chapter, presents essentially the 
same problems as are found in actual dreams. It is, then, 
the existence of a common standard of this kind which gives 
to the dream inventory its objective character, and which 
tends to make the items in different dreams reasonably 
comparable. With this beginning assured, we may look 
for some validity in the statistics of individual differences 
in dreams. 

But it now high time to give an illustration. Yet no 
example of this method can be given without considering 
the manner of setting down the dream as told bv the 
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dreamer, on the so-called narrative page, or Page 
A. 

From the reprint of this page, it will be seen that it is 
divided into two columns: one, for the spontaneous narra- 
tive; the other, for the supplementary details or interpola- 
tions that may occur later, as delayed reactions of memory. 
In practice it is found that this second column quite lives 
up to the traditional reputation of the postscript in a 
woman’s letter. For the most significant matter is most 
often held back, and both sexes demonstrate this peculiarity 
of recall. Here at once we meet the phenomenon of reserve 
or repression or temporary amnesia which we shall en- 
counter in so many by-ways of the dream analysis. Next 
in order comes the use of the inventory page, Page B. 
Here it may be said that not the least advantage of this 
first inventorial record is, that it enforces an orderly stimu- 
lation of the memory in the course of the making of items. 

Let us now take for our illustration a dream told by 
a little girl not quite six years old. 

“It was some place out-of-doors. ‘There were snakes 
around, and father was killing them with a stick.” 

This is all for the first column of Page A. As the 
child has apparently nothing more to relate, we proceed 
with the inventory, in summary fashion, as follows: 


Class 100. Scenery, stage setting, etc. Br 
Item 101. Some place out-of-doors. Fy 
Class 200. Characters, etc. ‘ 
Item 201. The dreamer, as herself. ‘ 


202. The dreamer’s father. 


These items are plain, but there is a question as to the 
next. Shall we count the snakes as a collective item, or 
shall we go into details? Here the child comes to our 
rescue with supplementary information, while our pen 
travels back to Column 2 of Page A; narrative page. 

“There were,’ she exclaimed, “two kinds of snakes. 


Some were very poisonous, and some were not so poisonous, 
and the kind that were not so poisonous had square heads, 
like that’ (and the child made with her two hands in the 
air the outline of a rectangle). “‘And the kind that were 
very poisonous had little handles on the front of their 
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heads.”” (Here another pantomine descriptive of a loop- 
like appendage to the forehead.) ‘“‘And the way father 
would kill them was this. He had two sticks, and he 
would put one stick through the handles in their heads and 
hold the snakes that way; then he would kill them with 
the other stick.” 

Q. “Is that all you can remember?” 

A. “Yes, that is all.” 

These supplementary details having been set down 
on Page A, Column 2, we are no longer in doubt as to the 
classification of the snakes as characters in the dream. 

Item 203. Snakes with rectangles for heads. 

‘© 204. Snakes with handles or loops on their heads. 

Class300. Stage properties and make-up, etc. 

Item 301. The square heads of the snakes 

“302. The loops or handles on the heads of the 
other snakes. 
“ 303. Father’s stick, No. 1, for holding the snakes. 
“304. Father’s stick, No. 2, for killing the snakes. 
Class400. List of situations, etc. 
Item 401. Dreamer observed snakes all around. 
“402. Father killed snakes in two operations: 
(a) inserting stick into handle; (6) com- 
pleting the operation with the other stick. 

Class 500. Attitude of Characters, etc. 

(The supplementary details show that the child was 
enjoying the proceedings, and that she admired the facility 
which the father displayed.) 

Item 501. Dreamer enjoving proceedings. 

* 502. Dreamer proud of father’s success. 
* 503. Competent attitude of the father. 

We have now classified every substantial item. If 
there are any other items they belong to the special classes, 
and only one of these classes need be mentioned here: 
namely, Class 600, of which the heading is as follows: 

Special Mention. Sensory constituents: ‘Taste, color, 
smell, sound, weight, number, form, texture, consistency, etc. 

While in some dreams this class of items might play 
a considerable part, in “Alice ” they play a relatively small 
part, and in the dream now under investigation, only one 
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item of this class was sufficiently emphasised in the dreamer’s 
memory to justify a record. Accordingly we have: 

Item 601. The squareness of the snakes’ heads. 

We have now a total of thirteen items belonging to six 
classes. These items are fixed. They will be retained 
throughout the subsequent investigation; to explain and 
reconcile these items or dream elements is the extent of 
our task. The demand upon our science and ingenuity 
has been made as definite and as objective as possible. 

By this inventory and classification, the technique of 
further operations has been not only intellectually clarified, 
but mechanically facilitated. A glance at the number of 
any item tells us its classification and guides us to its place 
of original entry. 

A similar clearness and saving of time are guaranteed 
by the use of special inventories for tabulating the asso- 
ciations of ideas with the several items. In other words, 
there is to be in each case an inventory of associations as 
well as an inventory of the imagery in the dream narrative. 
This principle of objective classification for the association 
of ideas is not new, and harks back to Galton’s *‘ Psycho- 
metric Experiments.” 

In this case of dream analysis, which is chosen because 
it is ultra-simple, not much more-than the first inventory 
could be done in accordance with the established technique. 
Before pen and paper could be obtained to go on with the 
association test every item had been responded to. Briefly 
summarizing the record of the associations, it is found that 
the out-of-doors suggests to the dreamer a road in the fields 
where the mother picked up a dead snake one day, on the 
end of a stick. 

In addition to this, and still allied to what Freud calls 
the manifest content, there was a previous incident in which 
the father had killed a snake on the road with a stick. 
Then it developed that, on the later occasion, a passing 
farmer had dilated on the varieties of snakes in the neighbor- 
hood; especially had he mentioned two kinds that were to 
be differentiated by the shape of their heads. But he had 
not described them as poisonous; and here we were at a 


loss to account for the idea of poisonous, until the mother 
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remembered certain features of the children’s play. They 


had been using the words “poisonous” and “‘snaky”’ as 
synonyms for dangerous; applying it even to slippery rocks 
and other things to be avoided. 

By way of interpretation, we made the surmise that the 
dream had to do with the child’s well-known desire to play 
around a forbidden well in the pasture. 

In fine, it turned out that this conjecture was quite 
correct; for, escaping our inquisition, the child disappeared 
from view around the house, only to return presently in the 
company of the maid, from the direction of the pasture. 
With evident delight she was helping the maid to carry a pail 
of water which she had just been allowed to draw from the 
well. And it turned out, as will presently be related, that 
this indulgence had come to her by appointment of the day 
previous. 

We found reason to believe that the poisonous snakes 
in the dream represented different aspects of the well in the 
pasture. This well was not a hooded well, and was flush 
with the ground, and had been covered with rotting gray 
boards, which the children might easily have fallen through 
in their play. Hence, the danger and the prohibition. 
But, in the last few days, the head of the well had been 
covered with new lumber, making a distinct large, yellow 
square amid the green. The well had become something 
dangerous (a synonym for poisonous), with a square head, 
and would seem to correspond to the first variety of snakes. 
The second variety that father was killing stood for the 
bucket which had to be lowered into the well, after a stick 
had been passed through its handle. The use of two sticks 
in the dream may now be accounted for in terms of the 
prototypes. 

The actual tool used at the well consisted of two sticks 
bolted together, forming an angle. One stick was provided 
with a notch to which the bucket’s handle was adjusted, 
and the other stick was then grasped and let down into the 
water. Thus the two sticks represented the two stages in 


the procedure of drawing water from the well. The two 
different kinds of snakes represented the two different ap- 
proaches to the well,— the one as a mere onlooker, which 
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is not so dangerous, and the other the performance with the 
bucket, which was the more dangerous. Thus all items are 
accounted for except the term killing, but surely it does not 
require any elaborate reasoning to see that to kill is to finish 
and complete in a satisfactory manner. 

Of course we may question why the father, instead of 
the little girl herself, should be the principal actor. In 
answer, some clue may come to us from the consideration 
that children in their waking fancies are wont to imperson- 
ate their elders. Certainly here was a desire to do something 


DREAM ANALYSIS RECORD 
D. RECENT IMPRESSIONS PAGE 


Directions : — Having contributed on Page C your more or less random thoughts about each listed tem of the 
dream, you are now to pick up associatons m a more deliberate manner as explamed in the headings and 
margnal notes Review carefully the 24-hour penod first preceding dream earher penods as called tor 


This is page D (Insert numeral f needed.) Date of dream Present date 
ae DIARY MEMORANDA covering 24-hour period ENDING 
' ae if 


CONNECTING LINKS BETWEEN REAL LIFE AND THE DREAM 


If the foregowg diary has helped to recall any recent umpresson of event that seems amilar or related 
to the dream, you should make note of such m left hand column — then mention corresponding features | 
ol dream, using nght hand column. Record hkewmwe any unpressions old of new of which, lor any reason, | 
you are forcibly reminded while filing out blanks below. Underscore such as are not recent. 


impressions or Events in Real Life Similiar or Related leatures of Dream 


Hecord at 
once the more 
certain aod 
writing of of 


Old tmpres 
some recently 
« count 


as te | 


Stimulus Acting Dering Dream or Sleep Corresponding Reaction ia Sream, if Any 
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treat recent 
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Fig. 2. Reduced from an original approximately & in. x 10} i: 
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essentially “grown-up.”” By way of confirmation let us 
turn to the chapter of recent impressions. 

By a review of the previous day, such as outlined in 
Form D,we found the following facts, unknown when the 
guess was made at the interpretation of the dream. It 
seems that the dreamer’s older sister had been allowed to 
draw water at the well, the day before this dream; a fact 
which had resulted in a noteworthy emotional attitude in 
the dreamer. For, out of caution, the maid had compelled 
her to remain behind, at the gate of the pasture; from which 
point of vantage she had observed the proceedings, in a 
paroxism of envy and disappointment. \s a result of het 
tears and éntreaties the maid had promised that it would 
be her turn the next morning. Meantime, the repressed 
wish had been reflected in the dream. 

The disguise undergone by the wishful ideas does not 
appear to be correlated with a sexual repression. Sufhcient 
motive of another kind was furnished for the repression by 
the fact that the drawing of water at the well was to be 
rub rosa and contraband. For, the mother’s prohibition 
being still outstanding, the child thought she might be doing 
wrong to accept the maid’s invitation. Indeed, her fear 
of discovery did in part account for her evident anxiety to 
withdraw from the association experiment. 

The validity of this dream interpretation is, of course, 
a matter of inference and one secondary to the records of 
fact for which the Forms A, B,C and D have been devised. 
While these do not favor any one type of interpretation 
above another, it can be said that the result of their use is to 
place the burden of proof where it belongs. 

Without the inventory, and without the insistence on 
detailed analysis, this dream enigma might easily have been 
regarded as solved on the basis of sexual symbolism. 


SUMMARY 


Dream analysis record forms are presented, comprising four 
pages. 

Page A, for the dream narrative, for (a) preliminary record 
of dream; (b) supplementary details. 
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Page B, inventory page. This page provides room for the 
five principal classes of items,(1) scenery and setting; (2) characters; 
(3) stage properties; (4) situations, etc.; (5) attitude of characters 
and postures. 

Page C is ruled for free associations to be recorded as reactions 
to dream items. 

Page D this is a special association page for recent im- 
pressions: (a) a diary memorandum; (b) a comparative descrip- 
tion of actual and of dream experiences; (c) a note of stimuli and 
reactions thereto, during sleep or on awaking, is provided for. 

Dummy items of a dream inventory are presented from 
**Alice in Wonderland.”’ 

A simple dream of a child of six is presented. An inventory 
is made. The material that would go on Pages C and D is also 
presented in summary fashion. 

As it happens the analysis of this dream seems to show that 
the imagery (snakes, etc.) can be interpreted on a non-sexual 
basis. The first four sheets, however, are not calculated to 
serve for interpretation; they merely present the evidence to be 
interpreted. ‘The objective handling of a such a record is em- 
phasized in contrast to the usual practice of mingling inter- 
pretation with analysis. 


THE FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


BY LEONARD T. TROLAND, B.S. 


lL INTRODUCTION 
THe PurRpPoOsE oF THIS PAPER 


ODERN psychical research aims to prove per- 

sonal immortality. by scientific methods, and 

while as yet unsuccessful, it has nevertheless 

adduced some very interesting facts. These 
have been interpreted by means of the familiar hypothesis 
of spiritism, according to which psychical units can exist 
independently of bodies, and can communicate with each 
other by non-physical means. Without denying the possi- 
ble truth of the spiritistic doctrine, it is the purpose of the 
present paper to discuss a different interpretation of the 
facts, one which is suggested by recent psychiatric theory. 
Because of its definiteness as well as on account of its special 
relevancy to the situation, we shall make use primarily 
of the hypothesis of Sigmund Freud' with regard to the 
structure and functioning of the subconscious mind, but 
it will be obvious that the naturalistic explanation of spirit- 
istic phenomena rests only in part upon the validity of the 
Freudian theory. The brevity of this article necessitates 
a very general treatment of the subject, and thus, unfortu- 
nately, a neglect of that “individuality of cases,’ which 
is sO important in nearly all psychological studies. 


PsycuicaL REPRESSION 

The key to Freud’s psychological theory is his hypoth- 
esis of psychical repression. Freud’s conception of the 
structure of the individual consciousness resembles that of 
the psychical researcher, Myers:’ the whole of the mind 
may be compared with a spectrum, the elements of which 
vary progressively in clearness from one end to the other, 
from the highest level of attention to the lowest regions 

1Cf. Freud, S. Uber Psychoanalyse, 1912. 

Myers, F.W. H. “Human Personality,” 1903, Vol. I, pp. 17-18. 
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of the sub- or unconscious. Close to the threshold, the 
boundary which separates the introspective consciousness 
from the subliminal region, there are stationed certain 
elements, or “‘Komplexe,” which have the function of 
guarding the introspective area; these are the so-called 
“censors,” or dominant complexes of the consciousness. 
All of the images or ideas which can appear before the in- 
trospection must first be able to satisfy the censors of their 
fitness for such “presentation,” and such images or ideas 
as exist in the subconscious but are incapable of passing the 
censors under ordinary conditions are said to be repressed. 
In general, those images or complexes are repressed which 
are “incompatible with the ego,” ideas which would other- 
wise tend to take exclusive possession of consciousness and 
paralyze action. Repressed complexes are usually memo- 
ries of painful events, with their associates; or kinesthetic 
images, with their associates, which if attended to would 
lead to forbidden lines of conduct. 
TypicaL Errecrs oF REPRESSION 

Common sense assumes that the world of space and 
of thought or memory is perceived as it actually exists, 
but if we accept the Freudian theory of repression, we must 
admit that to a certain extent we see and remember the 
world not as it is or was but as we would desire it to be. We 
have all a powerful tendency not to perceive, and to fail 
to recall, incidents and things which are offensive to our 
own peculiar dispositions. But the censor of consciousness 
does not have everything his own way; memories and per- 
ceptions which cannot obtain admission into the intro- 
spective area will nevertheless find a place in subliminal 
regions, and in this position will not be entirely without 
effect upon the contents and processes of the introspective 
field. The mind is a house divided against itself, and very 
often, for this reason, it comes to disaster. When the 
guardian complexes relax their hold, as in sleep, the re- 
pressed images, more or less disguised in form, take posses- 
sion of consciousness and constitute the life of dreams. At 
other times when certain repressed complexes have received 


a very powerful stimulus, or when through characteristic 
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processes of their own they have accumulated undue energy, 
they are able to forcibly break down the guard of the supra- 
liminal region and to take the mind by storm. At such 
times the individual is said to be subject to hallucinations. 
Intermediate stages between complete control and the hal- 
lucinatory state are characterized by the process of con- 
version, in which the energy of the repressed complex finds 
an outlet through physiological channels, producing the 
abnormal motor phenomena of hysteria." 


GENERAL PERTINENCY OF THE FREUDIAN THEORY TO 
PsycuicaL RESEARCH 

The general relevancy of the Freudian psychology to 
the program and results of psychical research may be ex- 
pressed as follows: The proof of spiritism depends upon 
the abilitv of the individual to give a correct, unbiased 
account of his own experiences. In order to do this he must 
be acquainted with all of the motives which may possibly 
influence him in the construction of this account. But the 
Freudian theory shows that normal individuals are cognizant 
of only their most superficial motives, and that subconscious 
mechanisms are constantly at work distorting not only 
report and memory, but perception itself in the direction 
of certain preconceived purposes, those which are repre- 
sented in the characteristic repressions. If you desire to 
know the motives underlying the life of a given individual, 
the very Jast person you should ask is that individual] himself. 


Il. CONTRASTING VIEWS OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 
MIND 


Tue Spiritist’s NoTrion OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


It was to be expected that the doctrine of subconscious 
action would play an important role in the development 
of the spiritistic hypothesis, since it is in connection with 
this alleged activity that there occur so many mental phe- 
nomena for which common sense seems to require a mystical 
interpretation. The spiritistic theory of Myers regards 
the more common processes of subconscious action as dis- 


‘Cf. Freud, S. Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre, 1912. 
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tinct links between the introspective consciousness of normal 
human beings and those of disembodied spirits, and, ac- 
cording to its author, we may hope to employ such mani- 
festations of subconscious forces as dreams, the inspirations 
of genius, sensory automatism, etc., not only as means of 
expression for departed personalities, but also in the proof 
of man’s spiritual nature. It is but natural, then, that 
Myers’ attitude toward the subconscious mind should be 
somewhat idealistic and romantic. 


Frevup’s DocrrinE OF THE IMMORALITY OF THE 
SUB-CONSCIOUS 

How different from this is the Freudian view, in which 
the subconscious appears to be composed primarily of the 
moral and esthetic excreta of the ideal life. ‘The essential 
forces in subconscious activity are ordinarily those of lust 
and malicious envy, with all of their most vicious deriva- 
tives. This doctrine of “die Animalitat des Unbewussten” 
which follows so immediately from the Freudian assump- 
tions — through the repression of natural instincts — throws 
a light upon subconscious phenomena which is quite differ- 
ent from that cast by the more romantic theory of Myers. 
On the basis of the Freudian hypothesis we should expect 
that the most grossly immoral subconsciousnesses would be 
possessed by those persons who in their supraliminal ac- 
tivities are the most guileless; conscientious clergymen 
when under the influence of their suppressed complexes 
should exhibit highly villainous tendencies. On the other 
hand, rakes and cutthroats, when intoxicated or dreaming, 
should be pure-minded and gentle. ‘This leads us to suspect 
all defences of the reliability of spiritistic results which are 
based upon the asserted impeccability of witnesses. In so 
far as the results in question are supposed to be dependent 
upon the subliminal rather than the supraliminal or liminal 
self, we must conclude that the more impeccable the in- 
dividual is the more he is to be suspected. We shall return 
to a more detailed discussion of this matter of the trust- 
worthiness of witnesses to psychical phenomena in the final 


section of this paper. 
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Tue Animat CLEVERNESS AND KEENNESS OF THI 
St BCONSCIOUS 


\ccording to Freud, the repression of primitive in- 
stincts cannot be regarded as wholly a matter of individual 
education; in great part it is the outcome of racial develop- 
ment. All children below four or five years of age possess 
instinctive tendencies, such as an erotic love of parents of the 
opposite sex, scatological motives, etc., which are sub- 
jected to automatic repression in the normal course of 
development, and which constitute in after life a source of 
specific risibilities or of possible perversion.’ It is in line 
with this easily demonstrable set of facts to suppose that 
many of the functional tendencies of our prehuman ancestors 
have not been Jost by man, but have merely been repressed, 
this repression occurring, in many cases, prior to the birth 
of the individual. Now among the faculties of perception 
and reaction thus confined to the subliminal realm we 
should expect to find many which when they are released 
by hypnosis or some other state of dormancy of the upper 
complexes, such as the hysterical trance characteristic of 
the typical medium, will give rise to effects suggesting a 
spiritistic interpretation. When we see a somnambulist 
walking with an unfaltering step along the gutter of a high 
roof, we may be tempted to say that angels are bearing 
him up, but the truth probably is that the instincts of the 
ape are the actually operative forces. We know that if 
the sleeper is awakened he will be placed in immediate 
danger of a fall, for his simian agility depends upon sub- 
conscious control and will be lost as soon as the inhibitory 
agencies of the “upper level” come again into play. The 
subconscious 1s not only morally unreliable; it is wonderfully 
crafty; it possesses phy sical sources of pe rception, and powers 
of inference and adaptation of an automatic character, 
which are quite foreign to the introspective mind. We 
shall point out the significance for mediumistic experi- 
ments of two or three such repressed faculties in our discus- 
sion of clairvoyance and spirit messages. Hf we accept the 
Freudian hypothesis with all its implications we must 


'Cf. Freud, S. Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory (Eng. Trans. by 


A. A. Brill), 1910. 
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admit that the faculties of the subconscious mind are more 
commensurate with those of dumb animals than with the 
powers and limitations which we ordinarily recognize as 


human. 


Tue PeRFECTION OF SUBCONSCIOUS MEMORY 


There is another very important consideration with 
reference to the nature of the subconscious, which is distinct 
from the above, but which is derivable from the same 
fundamental presuppositions. We refer to Freud’s ea 
planation of forgetfulness.'. Modern psychiatrical investi- 
gation leads us to the conclusion that failure to remember 
is not due to any weakness of retention as such, but is solely 
attributable to repression. We would recall with complete 
accuracy everything which we had ever experienced, if it 
were not for the fact that almost all of our memories are 
kept out of the normal consciousness by the structure of 
the mind. The writer gathers the impression from his 
relatively superficial acquaintance with the views of psychi 
cal researchers that most of these men accept the doctrine 
of the perfection of subconscious memory. But owing to thei 
spiritistic bias they have slurred over the important and 
far-reaching significance of this principle for the types of 
phenomena which they are studying. If it is true, as D1 
Morton Prince has given us reason to suppose,” that the 
intimate details of objects and incidents which have been 
observed “out of the corner of the eye” can be reproduced 
in great perfection during the hypnotic or hysterical trance, 
in which the subconscious complexes are operative, and if, 
as Freud has shown, our subconscious memory extends back 
not only as far as the moment of birth, but to experiences 
of intrauterine life, we must be very careful indeed in our 
judgment that any given past event or property is not repre- 
sented by a physically produced record in the mind of a 
mediumistic person with whom we are experimenting. In 
the light of the principle of repression we are in duty bound 
not to accept the affidavit of that person himself in this 
regard, no matter how honest he may be, for the fact in 


‘Freud, S. Zur Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens, 1912. 
‘In various articles published in this JourNAL and elsewhere. 
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question and its subconscious record may never have been 


in his introspective consciousness at all. 


Mosr Propasie Types or PARAMNESIA 


In the attempt to explain the results of psychical 
arch upon a naturalistic basis one is tempted to make 
large use of the concept of paramnesia, or false memory. 
In paramnesia we recall that a certain event has taken 
place or that a certain idea has previously occurred to us, 
when as a matter of fact the event or idea in question ts a 
new one. From the point of view of the F roa psychol- 
ogy it seems that the memory images appe aring most often 
in paramnesia should be those which are assoc iated with the 
most significant or massive of repressed complexes, which 
represent forms of activity desired but unrealized by certain 
elements in our personality. Paramnesia would then 
amount to a “catharsis” of these repressed clements: 
instead of actually experiencing the desideratum we — o1 
the special complex which is involved — achieve the next 
best thing, a psychologically complete, but untrue, memory 
of having experienced it. It is not contrary to the explana- 
tion of paramnesia as catharsis to prove that many alleged 
cases of such false memory centel about ideas which are 
abhorrent to the ordinary introspective consciousness, for 
all repressed complexes are ipso facto thus abhorrent. 
However, it is always necessary to discriminate between the 
repression which is primarily due to subjective motives, and 


that which follows as a consequence of the failure of ob 


jective conditions to satisfy appetitive tendencies. \ man 
may dream of the death of his father because of the sup 
pressed jealous hatred of his childhood for his mother 
husband, or on the other hand he may dream of the presence 
be fore him of a deceased friend, be« ause of a desire whi hy 
has disappeared from consciousness only on account of its 


continued disappointment. 


FAMILIAR AND UNFAMILIAR IDEAS 


In reports of premonitory visions the percipient often 
notes the fact that previous to the experience his mind 
had been free from the ideas which the vision concerns. 
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This is taken as a presumptive point in favor of the super- 
normal interpretation. But if we suppose these visions 
to be the expression or release of repressed complexes, the 
fact that the subject did not anticipate his experience 
rather strengthens the argument in justification of the 


he intro- 


naturalistic hypothesis, since it is only when t 
spective field is free from certain ideas that these can be 


said to be repressed, 


Points oF APPLICATION OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 

Freud, and psychiatrists in general, suppose the sub- 
conscious complexes to be the effective agents in all those 
types of mental and physiological activity which particu- 
larly interest the psychical researcher: dreams, hallucina- 
tions, inspirational ideas, automatic writing, the visions 
of the crystal gazer, the psychic state in hypnotism and 
hysteria, etc. All of these phenomena are subsumed under 
the single class of catharses of repressed complexes, or the 
expression of subconscious tendencies of the mind. This 
is an important consideration since it indicates the continuity 
which exists between all of these different states and proc- 


esses of personality. 


lll. SOME POSSIBLE NATURAL MEANS OF 
“TELEPATHY” 


Tue ImMportTANcE oF TELEPATHY 


The notion of telepathy, or “‘thought transference,” 
has played an important part in modern spiritism. Telep- 
athy is supposed to be the peculiar process by which spirits 
influence cach other, by which the living communicate 
non-physically with the living, and more especially by 
which disembodied souls make known their thoughts to 
the minds of persons still in the flesh. Certain of the ex- 
periments of English psychical researchers — in particular 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick' — have shown that between 
persons in the same room there is a pronounced telepathic 
tendency. In the guessing of numbers, lying between ten 


and ninety, thought of by another person, eleven times as 


'Sidgwick. Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Vol. VI, pp. 128-171, 1890. 
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many successes were made in a rather long series of trials 
than was to be expected on the basis of pure chance. The 
question of the means by which this apparent telepathy 
between the living is accomplished is of cardinal importance 
for the whole theory of spiritism for the reason that if a 
naturalistic explanation of this process should be forth- 
coming it might make logically impossible any further dem- 
onstrations of telepathy with the dead, since in any case 


of supposed communication from departed spirits some liv- 
ing person must exist who shares the memory which is 
communicated. Otherwise it would be impossible to identify 
this memory. It is the purpose of this section of our paper 
to emphasize certain explanatory means of this sort, which 
have been suggested by others in the customary criticisms 
of telepathic experiments, but which are given additional 
probability by the Freudian theory. 


fur Revevancy or Psycuicat DererRMINISM TO 
RESEARCHES IN TELEPATHY 


Since the program of psychoanalysis defines an attempt 
to account for human thought and action in terms of the 
constitution of the subconscious and fore-conscious mind, 
and in these terms only, it is of necessity deterministic; it 
asserts that absolutely nothing happens in consciousness 
which has not a cause, and consequently which cannot be 
adequately explained. We cannot admit that when — as 
in the experiments upon telepathy which we have men- 
tioned above — the selection of numbers lying between 
specified limits is demanded of the subject, his choice, if 
not telepathically determined, is governed by chance. A 
case given by Dr. Ernest Jones of ‘Toronto’ shows in what 
manner the seemingly random selection of a number may 
depend upon the peculiar mental constitution of the in- 
dividual who selects it, and how the character and basis of 
this determination may be clearly revealed by psycho- 
analytical procedure. The method employed by the 
Freudian school demands a study of the causation of veridi- 
cal cases of “thought transference” from the point of view 


Jones, E. “The Psychopathology of Every-day Life.” Am. Journ. of Psych., 


Vol. XXII, p. 478, 1911. 
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of the percipient rather than from that of the agent. The 
latter method or viewpoint at once suggests telepathy; the 
former might very well lead us directly to some clearer 
explanation in ordinary psychophysical terms. 


Tue Moror Theory or AND THE Sup- 
CONSCIOUS INTERPRETATION OF MUSCULAR 
PRESSION 


The so-called agent in experiments in telepathy en- 
deavors to maintain at the focus of his consciousness the 
image which he desires to transfer to the percipient. Now 
if we accept the modern motor theory of consciousness we 
must admit that he cannot do this without calling forth some 
muscular expression characteristic of the idea which is 
foremost in his mind, and if this motor activity produces 
any effect which is physically perceptible to the passive 
participant in the experiment, the effect in question may 
become the basis of a pseudo-telepathy, prov ided it is 
possible for him to interpret the influence which he feels. 
Our ordinary means of communication is verbal language; 
but words are merely auditory symbols for states of mind 
which were originally represented by “‘conscious attitudes,” 
and conscious attitudes, as every one knows, are the sub- 
jective counterparts of specific muscular conditions of the 
organism; primitive man thinks cith his muscles. Gesture 
language has been designated very appropriately indeed 
by the word “natural,” since it is a type of expression which 
is both inborn and inevitable. As we have seen in the 
foregoing section of this paper, the subconscious mind is 
identified in the Freudian psychology with the primitive 
animal mind, and this we must suppose to be highly skilled 
in the interpretation of the unconscious motor expression of 
thought. The subconscious must be far more acute as a 
reader of character and mood as these are represented in 
facial and bodily configurations or changes than is the con- 
scious mind; we probably owe those ofttimes inexplicable 
feelings of distrust or of confidence which we experience 
in certain human situations to vague supraliminal reflections 
of the subconscious interpretation of such muscular ex- 
In the realm of the subconscious itself they are 


pressions. 
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probably far more definite than we feel them to be. As we 
have explained, these animal capacities have undergone 
suppression in the course of racial evolution, but they 
nevertheless continue to exist in the subliminal region of 
the mind, and can therefore regain their primitive effective- 
ness whenever, as in hypnosis or various forms of autom- 
atism, the inhibiting influences are temporarily removed. 
Because of the very fact of the repression, this ability to 
interpret the details of motor attitude seems incompre- 
hensible to the introspective judgment. 


Deraits OF THE APPLICATION OF THE ABove PoINTs 
or VIEW 

Experiments in the intentional transmission of ideas 
between persons not in the same room have thus far proven 
fruitless. This fact suggests, if it does not enforce, the 
interpretation of successful trials which is indicated in the 
above paragraphs. It cannot be justly argued that the 
interposition of screens, and the like, between the agent 
and the percipient negatives the interpretation in question, 
since many of the unconscious movements of the agent can 
affect his subject through the medium of air vibrations, 
slight sounds or variations in sound which would be wholly 
meaningless and perhaps inaudible to the normal attention, 
but which for the subconscious are rich with significance. 
Very successful results in this field of investigation can be 
attributed to the selection of two participants — such as a 
hypnotist and his customary subjects — who subconsciously 
understand each other, or who are particularly naive in their 
attitudes and unconscious expressions. In normal life they 
need not be especially clever. 


IV. PHANTASMS OF THE DEAD 


VeripicAL Dreams AND HALLUCINATIONS, AND 
TELEPATHY 

In addition to telepathy under experimental conditions 

one has to consider cases of occasional and perhaps unin- 

tentional communication of ideas or perceptions. The most 

striking instances of this latter type of alleged “thought 
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transference’? appear in hallucinatory experiences which 
prove to be symbolic of the actual death of the persons 
whose images are perceived. The investigations of the 
English Society for Psychical Research' seem to prove the 
existence of a causal relationship between such_halluci- 
nations and the physical demise of the individuals whom they 
represent. Unless we desire to assume the actual presence 
spiritual body,” 


before the percipient of an extended 
it is obviously simplest to explain these experiences by calling 
into play the principle of telepathy, but telepathy in which 
the agent is a just-departed spirit. 


SoME OF THE COINCIDENCES MAY BE ATTRIBUTED 
To PARAMNESIA 


It is perfectly clear that we cannot explain ‘telepathy’ 
of this sort by any of the mechanisms suggested in the pre- 
ceding section, and consequently we must resort to other 
means. One of these which may be applied to certain cases, 
at least, is that of paramnesia. Where no record of the 
hallucination or dream is made until after the news which 
it is supposed to have brought has been verified, the possi- 
bility is open that the vision never occurred at all, but that 
the reception of the news of death gave rise to a paramnesic 
consciousness which resulted in the report of a prior pre- 
monitory hallucination. The ground of the causal re- 
lationship between the two would thus be made entirely 
obvious. Now Freud’s doctrine of the bestiality of the 
unconscious justifies the supposition that all of us may 
subliminally desire the death of intimate relatives or friends. 
Subconscious desires of this sort will practically always be 
accounted for by repressed sexual jealousy,” and it is their 
connection with the sexual complex which is to be regarded 
as the source of their effectiveness. The discoveries of 
modern psychiatry make it likely that all boys below a cer- 
tain age entertain very strong feelings of this nature towards 
their fathers and brothers, who are rivals for the affection 
and favors of the mother in the family. Tendencies of an 
exactly analogous character but with reversal of the sexual 


Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, Vol. : 8 
2 Brill, A. A. Psychanalysis, Chap. IX, 1913. 
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relationships exist in the feminine mind. Similar sub- 
conscious attitudes towards rivals in our more mature 
loves or in business and society are to be expected. Thus 
we have abundant reason for supposing that there are 
latent in the minds of nearly all men very persistent and 
powerful images representing the death of persons with 
whom they sustain intimate social relationships. If this 
is true it would appear in the light of our previous discussion 
that memory errors concerning the presence or absence of 
such images at specified times are very likely. These errors 
may be of two sorts: we may remember a dream or halluci- 
natory perception which as a matter of fact we have not 


previously experienced, save subconsciously; or, secondly, 
we may fail to recall presentations of this character which 
have been frequently conscious, but have not been fulfilled. 
Both of these disorders of memory militate against the 
spiritistic interpretation of veridical hallucinations, for 
negative paramnesia is merely oblivescence, while on the 
other hand the tendency to forget will apply only to those 
visions which fail to be verified. 


Tue SELECTIVE FORGETTING OF DREAMS AND 
HALLUCINATIONS 


This matter of the forgetting of mental events which 
have been conditioned by the catharsis of repressed com- 
plexes is one which is worthy of special notice. It is a 
general principle that all such experiences tend to pass 
quickly into oblivion, the more speedily the more they 
offend the proprieties of the guardians or censors of con- 
sciousness, 1. é., the more deeply repressed are the com- 
plexes which have attained momentary expression. If 
visions, or pseudo-visions, of the dead are determined, as 
we have suggested, by the influence of subconscious rivalry 
complexes, the memories of these visions will tend to be 
quickly eradicated from the introspectively available data 
of the mind, for these complexes are normally tabooed. 
Consequently statements made by percipients to the effect 
that the visions ‘in question have occurred but a single time 
during their lives cannot be accepted as reliable evidence. 
The theory of repression establishes a very strong presumption 
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not only in favor of the appearance of such visions, but also in 
favor of their rapid oblivescence. We should expect that 
only the actual realization of the foreshadowed event would 
permanently establish the memory. It must not be argued 
from this that paramnesic representations ought also to be 
improbable, because, according to our view, such repre- 
sentations would always be conditioned by the reception 
of a definite powerful stimulus, such as the physically com- 
municated news of death. The import of this principle of 
selective (or arrested) forgetting is obvious; the strength 
of the results thus far obtained by psychical researchers in 
the study of veridical hallucinations and dreams lies in the 
fact that on the basis of certain assumptions with regard 
to the reliability of the collected evidence, these results 
force us to infer the existence of a causal relationship be- 
tween actual deaths and the appearance of the visions. 
Veridical images are seen four hundred and forty times 
more often than they should be if chance alone were opera- 
tive (cf. supra). But this calculation assumes that the 
testimony as to the uniqueness of the visions is true, and as 
we have indicated in our preliminary examination of the 
Freudian theory, the percipient himself cannot be regarded 
as competent to act as a witness in matters of this sort, 
except under the criticism of psychoanalytic tests. If, as 
the concept of repression suggests, it is possible for certain 
more or less neurotic persons to experience an indefinite 
number of dreams or hallucinations of the same general 
nature — say visions of the death of a particular relative — 
and to forget these experiences almost as soon as they are 
over, then we can hardly look upon the calculations above 
referred to as conclusive; the mnemonic fixation of one 
hallucination in four hundred and forty by its approximate 
and probable coincidence with an actual similar event 
would account for the results as readily as the does the 
hypothesis of telepathy. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THESE EXPLANATIONS 


The conversancy of the psychical researcher with 
individual cases will lead him to dény that the hypothesis 
of paramnesia is a universally adequate one. It is certainly 
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an explanation which can be applied to only a fraction of 
the cases which are cited as evidence for spiritism, but 
considering the complexity of the phenomena, what reason- 
able person would dare make the unqualified assertion that 
all veridical visions are due to exactly the same causes? 
Another objection which may be raised against the notion of 
repressed jealousies as a general explanation of “* phantasms 
of the dead”’ consists in the observation that these visions 
do not uniformly represent the deceased person as actually 
dead or injured. But any one who has read Freud’s Traum- 
deutung' will find in this fact only a confirmation of the 
point of view which we have taken; the catharsis of such 
offensive complexes as those of jealous hatred towards 
relatives and friends can rarely occur without some mollifi- 
cation of the imagery, to conciliate the censors; it is sufficient 
that the hallucination should mean the death of the person 
represented. 
KrFecTs OF THE REPRESSION OF ILL NEws 

We have stated in our introductory remarks that re- 
pression may exert a direct influence upon perception, so 
that objects or events which one would normally recognize 
pass by unnoticed — unnoticed by the upper consciousness, 
that is, but recorded with complete accuracy by the sub- 
conscious. Let us, as an ideal case, suppose that a young 
woman, Miss A, is in love with a certain Mr. B, and that 
they are forced to separate, although Mr. B reciprocates 
her affection. In parting, the latter tells her that the blow 
will kill him. The memory of this declaration haunts her 
for a time, but finally is repressed; she refuses to believe that 
her sweetheart will die as a result of the separation. Several 
years after, she is one day confronted with the image of 
Mr. B, and hears him tell her that he has just passed to the 
other side, and that if she will look in the evening paper she 
will find a notice of his death. She does so and verifies the 
prediction. This seems to be a gor id case of telepathy be- 
tween the living and the dead, but if we examine it from the 
standpoint of the principle of repression we shall see that 
the psychological explanation is very simple. In the first 


1! Eng. trans. by Brill, A. A. “The Interpretation of Dreams,” 1913. 
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place Miss A had repressed the idea of the death of Mr..B, 
and consequently possessed a tendency not to think or per- 
ceive anything which could suggest that idea. The evening of 
the hallucination she had picked up the newspaper and had 
glanced over it hurriedly; she had thus seen the death notice, 
but had failed to perceive it consciously on account of the 
repression. However, it was not unperceived by the sub- 
conscious complexes with respect to which the repression 
was established, and it constituted a stimulus to these 
complexes of so powerful a character that they shortly 
afterwards broke down the repression, for the time being, 
and produced the hallucination. This is the recognized 
mechanism of hallucinations in the Freudian psychology. 
On account of the fact that the act of picking up the paper 
and looking it over was associated with the subconscious 
reception of the bad news, we should expect Miss A to 
categorically deny having ever seen the paper, when she is 
questioned on this point; the entire system has been dragged 
deep into the unconscious. This is, of course, only a sample 
case. In pyschical research, as in psychiatry, each case has 
peculiarities of its own, and demands individual analysis; 
it often requires a great deal of insight and imagination to 
arrive at an understanding of the causes which are active in 
producing the observed effects. But the general principle 
which we have here suggested would remain the same in 
each instance: news of death or dangerous illness is received 
by the individual who afterwards experiences the veridical 
vision, .without arousing any conscious perception, but on 
this very account setting into action subconscious forces 
which culminate in the dream or hallucination. The idea 
of the death of dear friends is powerfully repressed in the 
minds of all normal human beings, and for this reason there 
must exist a very powerful tendency to fail to notice, or to 
misconstrue all sensory influences which would otherwise 
bring this idea into consciousness. When we combine 
this conception with that of the perfection of subconscious 
memory (cf. supra) it becomes a very powerful instrument 
wherewith to combat the hypothesis of telepathy with the 


dead. 
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Tue oF CASEs 


The psychical researcher will undoubtedly be able to 
bring forward a number of significant cases to which neither 
the explanation on previous page nor that of paramnesia can 
be applied. An ideal case of this sort may be suggested as 
follows. A woman is dying, and during her last moments 
she bewails the fact that her best-loved son, who is on the 
other side of the globe, and is believed by all to be in perfect 
health and out of physical danger, is also at the point of 
death. Several trustworthy witnesses are present and hear 
her lamentations. Some weeks later a letter comes which 
tells of the actual death of the son at a time which coincides 
approximately with that of his mother. How will the 
naturalistic mind deal with this case? Obviously param- 
nesia is ruled out by the fact that the percipient never re- 
ceives the physical news of death at all, and the impossi- 
bility, under the conditions, of immediate physical com- 
munication also makes inapplicable the hypothesis of re- 
pressed information. We shall be obliged to assert that the 
concomitance of the two deaths is due to chance, and the 
psychical researcher would here in all probability agree with 
us, but he might not also share in our opinion that the 
woman’s persuasion of her son’s death was due simply to 
wish-fulfillment motivated by the desire to have her son 
accompany her beyond the grave. As we have already 
remarked, the processes of the subconscious mind are so 
intricate that in the study of special cases many different 
factors must be taken into consideration, and we must not 
jump to the spiritistic hypothesis until we have exhausted 
all other probable explanations of a particular event. No 
one will deny that coincidences occur, and that some cases 
can be brought forward which suggest the spiritistic interpre- 
tation with remarkable cogency, in which we can see no 
possibility of a connection between the experience and the 
physical occurrence which 1s shadowed forth, except the 
connection be telepathic. But in such cases we shall do 
well first to examine by psychoanalytical methods the 
possible sorcue of the experience in the mind of the per- 
cipient himself, and if we find it there the coincidence may 
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be left to take care of itself. A casual examination of the 
cases cited in Myers’ Human Personality leads the writer 
to believe that after we heve eliminated those explicable 
by paramnesia and repressed information, the number of 
striking coincidences which remain will not be such as to 
do injustice to the laws of probability. 


Visions OF THE DyiINnG 

In this connection it may be well to say something 
concerning the interpretation of the visions experienced 
by the dying. The psychical researcher finds in_ these 
experiences an insight into the nature of life after death. 
The psychoanalyst, on the other hand, would explain them 
by the same methods which he applies to dreams and 
hallucinations: they are the automatic satisfaction of re- 
pressed wishes, made possible by the dormancy or decay 
of the customarily dominant complexes. It is to be ex- 
pected that dying persons will have visions of dear friends 
who have passed on before them, for the reason that these 
are the persons whom they have long wished to see in vain. 
No one acquainted with the Freudian theory of dreams 
can read the accounts which are given of mystical death- 
bed experiences without perceiving in them the same pre- 
dominance of primitive sexual symbolism which is charac- 
teristic not only of normal dreams but also of that religious 
mythology which is so intimately related with the whole 
problem of birth and death. 


V. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MEDIUM AND 
HER CLIENTS 
Tue Theory or tHe Mepium 

The focus of interest in psychical research seems to be 
upon the so-called mediumistic phenomena: trance, motor 
automatism and the like. Under the right conditions, it is 
supposed, spirits of the dead are able to take partial pos- 
session of the physical faculties of certain persons who are 
more than ordinarily prone to those conditions of mind 


and body which are indicative of subconscious control. 
It is a part of the spiritistic, as well as of the psychological, 
theory of the medium that her activities, both normal and 
super-normal, are immediately conditioned by subconscious 
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processes: spirits, if actually effective, Operate vida the 
medium’s subliminal mind. The phenomena characteristic 
of the hypnotic state, of the hysterical trance, ete., in con- 
nection with which the occurrence of “spirit communica- 
tion” is most frequently alleged, are those which Freud and 
all other modern psychiatrists regard as expressions of the 
subconscious disposition of the individual, and it thus 
appears that we can apply to the mysteries of the séance all 
of those explanatory conceptions which we have already 
derived from the Freudian hypothesis of repression. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PERFECTION OF 

Suspconscious Memory 

One of the most important of these conceptions is, of 
course, that of the perfection of subconscious memory. ‘The 
medium in her trance purports to make use of the memory 
records of departed spirits, and in order to prove that she 
actually does do this the psychical researcher must show 
that she herself does not possess similar memories. But 
when it is admitted that everything which the medium has 
ever experienced, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
has left in her subconscious mind a permanent and accurate 
record which is available in its completeness to the per- 
sonality of the trance, one perceives that to do this is not 
an easy matter. Even a person who had been constantly 
: with her throughout her entire life would not be fitted to 
say what she knew and what she did not know, since the 
conscious memory, at least, of this second person would be 
very far from complete or perfect. 
THe Question As To THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF MepIUMS 

\ large number of professional mediums have been 
proven to be thorough-going swindlers. But there are 
others with whom most of the work of the psychical re- 
searchers has been done, who are unquestionably honest, 
; so far as their normal life is concerned. But in the light of 
‘ Freud’s doctrine of the immorality of the subconscious it is 
seen that this assurance is of small value, for it is with the 
subliminal and not with the supraliminal factor in the 
1 personality of the medium that the psychical researcher 
has to deal. When we accuse a medium of making use of 
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her own memories in the simulation of spirit control we do 
not say anything which is disparaging to her character, for 
character is a matter of repressions, and the best, most 
virtuous, of persons are those who have repressed the greatest 
number of reprehensible tendencies, and who, consequently, 
are subconsciously maximally immoral and untrustworthy. 
In the case of such neurotics as are employed as mediums 
the activity of the subconscious factors may extend outside 
of the trance, so that the medium leads a more or less 
double life, in which, while consciously and seemingly 
honest, she may nevertheless practise all manner of sly 
tricks. Even in the person who is wholly unsuspected of 
neurotic taint tendencies of this sort can be observed. 

THe CRAFTINESS OF THE TRANCE PERSONALITY 

What has been said in our discussion of telepathy con- 
cerning the craftiness of the hypnotized subject applies with 
redoubled force to the medium in “spirit communication,” 
for here we have to deal with a subconsciousness which is, 
so to speak, professional in its training. The physical mani- 
festations which occur in the darkened room in the presence 
of a “psychic,” and which are so baffling to those who 
attempt to discover the means by which they are accom- 
plished, become less inexplicable when we look upon the 
trance personality as a being endowed with animal clever- 
ness and acuteness in the manipulation of its instruments 
and in the detection of attempts at interference and ex- 
posure. The subconscious cannot become “rattled” or 
confused, for its adaptations are automatic. Manifestations 
of apparent clairvoyance or of spirit control may often 
be accounted for upon the same basis, as we have en- 
deavored to show in our preliminary discussion of tele- 
pathic experiments. 

Unconscious CONFEDERACY ON THE PART OF THE 

RESEARCHER 

Considerations of the above-illustrated variety lead 
us to realize the possibility of an extensive unconscious col- 
lusion between the medium and her clients, the underlying 
purpose of which is the self-deception of the latter. Many of 


the psychical researchers undoubtably nourish a very power- 
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ful appetite for results favorable to the spiritistic hypothesis. 
In the field of experimentation scientific honor would neces- 
sitate the repression of this complex, and in its repressed 
condition it would become a subconscious motive which 
could hardly fail to exert some effect upon the intercourse 
between the investigator and the medium. Moreover, 
even obvious outbreaks of this tendency would be neglected 
by the researcher himself on account of the established 
repression; even if he noticed at the time that he had re- 
vealed something to the medium, he would tend straightway 
to forget it. 

PossiBLE OPERATION OF THE OLFACTORY FUNCTION 

IN SEANCES 

If we look upon the subconscious mind as a survival of 
the primitive animal consciousness in which most of the 
animal functions remain intact (cf. supra) we should expect 
to find that the sensitivity of persons in a condition of trance 
to odors will be very keen. Every one knows how promi- 
nent a part the olfactory function plays in animal life, and 
what fine discrimination the animal exhibits with reference 
to peculiarities of odor. The peculiar vividness with which 
characteristic odors bring back to the mind associated im- 
pressions is evidence, on the Freudian basis, of the sub- 
conscious existence of a rather massive olfactory complex 
which is normally out of work. But if we suppose that a 
person in the state of trance finds this primitive function 
available, we shall not deem it a mystery when such a person, 
although effectively blindfolded, gives the name of whoever 
is placed before him, or proceeds to describe the personal 
appearance and family connections of the latter, provided, 
of course, that the two have met at some previous time. 

Tue Visuat Funcrion AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS 

There is also some probability that the distribution of 
visual impressions with respect to the subconscious mind 
differs somewhat radically from that normal to the supra- 
‘liminal region. In normal psychology there exists a con- 
stant parallelism, if not a coincidence, between the center 
of vision and the focus of consciousness; objects seen by 


means of the periphery of the retina are unclear. But 
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since in the lower mammals the optical fovea is rudimentary 
ir absent, and since it seems likely that the concentration 
of the visual function in a very small area of the retina is 
conditioned in the apes and man by the development of 
intellectual tendencies, we may feel justified in arguing 
that the subconscious mind can see much more clearly with 
the peripheral regions of the retina than can the conscious. 
This conclusion, which is a direct consequence of Freud’s 
doctrine of repression (biologically considered), is of great 
importance for the naturalistic explanation of certain of the 
phenomena observed in mediumistic and telepathic ex- 
periments. Since the retinal “rods”? are more primitive 
in their function than are the “ 
the subconscious to possess a twilight vision more acute than 
that of the upper level, the “rods” being, as is well known, 
the organs of “‘night vision.” This aids us in understanding 
the physical basis of that cleverness of manipulation of in- 
struments in darkened rooms which we must suppose to be 
characteristic of such mediums as (say) Eusapia Palladino. 


cones,” we should expect 


Tue Dousie DETERMINATION OF COINCIDENCES 

A deterministic theory of mental life, such as that of 
Freud, makes it necessary to assert that everything which 
an individual thinks, says and does, possesses a definite 
mental cause. As Professor E. B. Holt puts it, each per- 
son’s activity can be represented as a “‘constant function” 
of his environment; if we knew his individual make-up, and 
the stimuli which he was receiving at any given time, we 
could predict his reactions with complete accuracy. This 
possibility of the scientific prediction of thought and be- 
havior has a very direct bearing upon phenomena of appar- 
ent clairvoyance. If it is theoretically possible to forecast 
personal events by a perfectly normal process of reasoning 
or inference, it is conceivable that the subconscious mind of 
the medium can operate upon the same basis and thus 
generate descriptions of scenes and experiences of which the 
medium has had no direct knowledge, but the probability 


of the connection of which with certain persons, can be 
argued from what she (subconsciously) knows of their 
individual constitutions. For example, suppose that the 


clairvoyant is told of the death of a certain man with whom 
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she has previously had a number of sittings. She immedi- 
ately describes in some detail the remarks which were made 
by this man upon his death-bed, in the absence of any possi- 
bility of having received a report of these sayings, and her 
description turns out to be substantially correct. Shall 
we say that she has made use of supernormal sources of 
information? Not of necessity, since the words uttered 
by the dying person cannot be supposed to lack a definite 
cause, a cause which we should expect to find in the con- 
stitution of his subconscious mind. But if we admit what 
has been set forth above concerning the keenness of per- 
ception and inference, and the perfectness of memory of 
the trance personality, we have reason for believing that 
the medium will know a great deal about the individual 
make-up of her former client, and that on the basis of this 
knowledge she will be able to “‘guess,” with considerable 
probability of success, the remarks he will make upon his 
death-bed. The ordinary student of human behavior is 
influenced by the tacit assumption that many mental 
occurrences are accidental or without definite causes, but 
from the psychoanalytical standpoint we must insist that 
this is never a valid assumption, and that every act and 
thought, however trivial or seemingly indeterminate, pos- 
sesses a discoverable mental precondition. In studying 
premonitory visions or other conscious warnings of future 
events which are fulfilled, we must always bear carefully 
in mind two possibilities: first, that the experience in ques- 
tion is an effect of the same cause which finally produces the 
prophesied occurrence, and second, that the experience is 
itself the cause of the occurrence. When the event which 
is foreshadowed is an undesirable one, the idea of its actual 
happening will tend to be suppressed, and in the repressed 
condition it will constitute a subconscious motive which 
may lead the individual quite against his will to fulfill the 
prophecy. It is even conceivable that in bringing this 
fulfillment to pass there should be active a subconscious 


desire that premonitory experiences in general be not 
falsified by after-events: “‘that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken through the prophets 
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HAZINESS AND INCONSTANCY IN Spirit COMMUNICATION 

The naturalistic interpretation of mediumistic experi- 
ments does not have to be reconciled with continuous and 
clear-cut manifestations; most of the supposed spirit mes- 
sages are hazy in meaning, and the definitely verifiable 
ideas, when they do occur, seem to have been selected more 
or less at random from the stock of memories which we 
attribute to the communicating personality. Thus we 
are not required to explain a continued and accurate co- 
incidence of ideas, but merely to account for sporadic and 
ordinarily rather vague coincidences. These may be sup- 
posed to correspond with chance information picked up by 
the medium from time totime. If such chance information is 
actually the basis of her communications we should expect 
the latter to be discontinuous and rambling and hence we 
shall not have to explain this admitted feature of “spirit 
messages”’ by assigning it to the difficulties experienced by 


the “control.” 
Tue Use or PsycHoANAtysis IN PsycuicaL RESEARCH 
One way in which the defendants of spiritism may hop« 
to nonplus their opponents may be found in the adoption 
by them of the procedure of psychoanalysis. In this method 
of the Freudian school we are at last provided with an instru- 
ment wherewith we can penetrate the innermost recesses 
of the mind and search out the causes of individual thought 
and behavior. The application of psychoanalysis to all 
supposed cases of telepathy, clairvoyance, and the like, 
would often serve to settle without dispute the question as 
to their supernormal causation. Of particular importance 
in this regard is the detection of sexual factors; the writer 
deems it probable that a careful examination of the cases 
of veridical hallucinations already reported by the British 
and American Societies would reveal the presence and deter- 
mining activity of such factors. But perhaps it is too much 
to expect that the English mind will ever recover from its 
obsession by Mrs. Grundy. If we accept even half of the 
discoveries of the Freudian school we shall be forced to the 
conclusion that it is quite hopeless to expect any light upon 
these problems of abnormal psychology apart from a careful 
consideration and analysis of their sexual implications. 
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i III. Disturbances of Sensory Percepti IX. Multiple Personality and Amnesia 
4 IV. Disturbances of Sensory Perception X. Hysteric Temperament, Suggestibil 
‘ The Special Sense. ity, Delusions, Insanity, Theo 
V. Visceral and Circulatory Derange- ries. 
ments. XI. Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treatment 
12mo, cloth, 435 pp., $2.00 net. $2.15 postpaid. 3 
; H. Crichton Miller, M.D. 
HYPNOTISM AND DISEASE 
A Plea for Rational Psychotherapy 

; With an Introduction by C. Lloyd Tuckey, M.D. 

The object of this book is to lay before the public and medical prac 
: titioners a common-sense view of the place of hypnotism in the treatment 
of disease. It seeks to point out how far the dangers popularly associated 
' with hypnotic suggestion are real and how far imaginary; to what extent 
the benefits attainable have been exaggerated by enthusiasts and de 
preciated by the prejudiced; how far its effects are permanent and how 
far transient; why it has so often been mixed up with charlatanism, and 


how this can be guarded against. 

It is a serious attempt to present the subject stripped of fantastic 
pretensions, and reduced to its work-a-day value in the treatment of dis 
ease. It should appeal to the intelligent layman, for whom little that is 
authoritative has been written in our language, and it should appeal to the 
practitioner who, from time to time, is asked by his patients whether 
hypnotic treatment might be useful in a given case, and who generally ha: 
to shrug his shoulders, because he knows little or nothing about the subject. 


| CHAPTER X. The Psychoneurose 
{ Introduction XI. The ‘Treatment of Organic Disease 
General Survey. Disease f Lost Inhibition 
Il. The Interaction of Mind and Body. 
: Ill. The History of Hypnotism. APPENDICES 
IV. The Phenomena of Hypnosis I. Insomnia and Autohyp 
V. The Psychological Aspect. Che Legal Aspect. 
VI. The Psychological Aspect (continued). Objection 
\ II] Other Methods of Psychotherapy. 7. Bibliography. 
IX. Who Can Hypnotize and Who Can Index. 


Be Hypnotized. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. $1.60 postpaid. 


| RICHARD G. BADGER, PUBLISHER, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS PATHOLOGY 


Eugene S. Talbot, M.D. 
DEVELOPMENTAL PATHOLOGY 


A Study in Degenerative Evolution 


Developmental pathology may be regarded as the domain of pathol- 
ogy which deals with departures of structures and organs from the normal 
along the line of arrests of fetal evolution, either in structure or in the 
biochemic states underlying functions or potentialities of development at 
given periods of growth. Atrophies, with or without resultant hype: 
trophies, and vice versa, are underlain by its laws. 

“Developmental Pathology” shows: First, that the ontogeny of 
man, his structure and organs, is a modified recapitulation of his phylogeny 
in development. Second, that as the vertebral phase appears early in 
embryogeny, an unstable nervous system checked by parental defects, erup 
tive fevers, and other agencies at the periods of stress in the child, affects 
phylogeny and ontogeny. 

The paramount practical purpose of the book is to correct current 
erroneous conceptions of heredity, by showing that neither excessive no: 
arrested development is inherited directly from the parent. Children 
born with structures and organs which exhibit a departure from the type, 
are said to inherit these defects. Upon investigation, however, none of 
the defects are to be found in the family for generations; in the seeming 
default of heredity to account for the departures from the type, the ordi 
nary mind fails to understand them. ‘The real key to the situation lies 
in the truth that human heredity cannot be considered to any purpose, 
without taking into account intrauterine education, environment and 
development. -‘The object of the work is to present these conditions in 
their proper relationship. 

The contents is as follows: 


CHAPTER 


Nature of Living Beings Have Passed in Man's Present Evolutic 


Il. Development of Man XIV. Constitutional Degeneracies Due to Check 
ILI. Development of Organs: The Brain Action; Of Structures that are Passing in 
IV. Development of Organs: The Heart and Man's Present Evolution 
Great Arteries XV. The Nose 
V. Development of Organs: The Liver XVI. The Maxillary Sinuses 
VI. Development of Organs: The Kidneys XVIL. The Jaws 
VIL. Development of Organs: The Head and Face XVII. The Dental Arches 
VIIL. Periods of Stress XIX. The Alveolar Process 
IX. An Unstable Nervous System the Cause of XX. Interstitial Gingivitis 
Nutritive Disturbances; Checks on Ex XXII. Endarteritis Obliterans and Calcic Deposit 
cessive Action not Properly Developed XXII. Pus Infection 
X. An Unstable Nervous System the Cause of XXIII. The Vault 
Nutritive Disturbances; Checks on Ex- XXIV. Cleft Palate and Harelip 
cessive Action Weakened XXV. The Vertebrate Teeth 
Xl. Nervous Effects of Relaxed Check Action XXVI. The Phylogeny and Ontogeny of Tooth 
XIL. Constitutional Degeneracies Due to Check Development 
Action; Of Normal Structures in Man's XXVIIL. The Ontogeny of Human Teeth 
Present Evolution XXVIII. The Dental Pulp 
XIII. Constitutional Degeneracies Due to De- XXIX. The Effects of Pulp Diseases on Tooth 


creased Check Action; Of Structures That 


The work has a comprehensive index 
containing more than three hundred and forty plates. 
Large 800, 435 pages, library buckram, leather label, $6.00 net. $0.40 


postpa id. 


Structure 


and is copiously iliustrated- 
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BADGER, PUBLISHER, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS PSYCHOLOGY 


Max Meyer 


The Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior 


Adopted by Columbia University and the University of Missouri 


To Professor Max Meyer, of the University of Missouri, belongs the 
honor of having done most in this country to make psychology a really 
functional science. In his new book on The Fundamental Laws of Human 
Behavior he has endeavored to picture to the reader the actual processes 
by which the mind operates in its assistance to conduct. The author’s 
viewpoint is thoroughly functional, and his object is to make the study 
of mental and nervous processes of some practical value. The reader 
will find his explanations and diagrams highly useful.—-/ nter-Ocean, Chicago. 

The book has the advantage of singleness of purpose and unity of 
subject. It attempts to explain, largely by means of hypothetical dia- 
grams, the presumptive processes that go on within the nervous system 
and outwardly influence human behavior. This is an important part 
of the basis of psychology for students, as also for the understanding of 
behavior practically and theoretically. It is well that so acceptable a 
compendium of this cross-section of the fundamentals of behavior should 
be available.— The Dial. 

The book contains more than fifty diagrams, some in three colors. 


I2 postpaid. 


T2mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


The most complete volume on practical psychotherapy ever published. 


Psychotherapeutics 
Adopted by Smith College 


Edited by Morton Prince in collaboration with Frederic H. Gerrish, 
James J. Putnam, E. W. Taylor, George A. Waterman, John I. Donley, 
Tom A. Williams, Ernest Jones and Poris Sidis. 

The contents, which is given below, well shows the unusual and com- 
prehensive scope of the work. 

CHAPTER CONTENTS Ill. Simple Explanation and Re-educa- 
1. The Psychological Principles and tion as a Therapeutic Method. 
Field of Psychotherapy; Complex IV. The Treatment of Fatigue States; 
Formation; Conservation; Disso- Physiological Fatigue; Psycho- 
ciation; Automatism; Emotional logical Fatigue; Psychopathological 
Energy; The Relative Advantages Fatigue. 


of Education in Hypnosis and in the 
Waking State; Hysteria; Psychas- 
thenia and Obessions. 

Il. The Therapeutic Value of Hypnotic 
Suggestion; Methods of Inducing 
Hypnosis; Conditions in which 
Hypnotic Suggestion is Valuable; 
Correction of Misconceptions Con- 
cerning Hypnotism 


V. Psychoanalysis in Psychotherapy. 
VI. The Psychotherapeutic Value of the 
Hy pnoidal State. 
VII. Obsessions and Associated Condition 
in So-called Psychasthenia. 
VILL. Psychoprophylaxis in Childhood. 
prophy 
IX. The Relation of Character Forma- 
tion to Psychotherapy 


RICHARD G. BADGER, 


PUBLISHER, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS PHILOSOPHY 


Aaron Schuyler 


A CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES 


This is a discriminating examination of the theories of the philosophers 
of the various schools, in order to test and confirm their truth, to expose 
their errors, to trace the relations of the different systems, the conflict 
of their principles, the occasions of their appearance, and the order of 
their development. 

No study is more interesting than that of theories and speculations 
of philosophers. ‘These theories pass in review in the course of this treatise, 
and their truth or falsity is critically and candidly examined. 


CHAPTER CONTENTS XVI. Modern Philosophy Cartesian. 
The Milesian School XVII. Modern Philosophy Metaphy 
Il. The Eleatic School. sical. 
Ill. Heraclitus and Pythagoras. XVIII. Modern Philosophy English 
IV. Empedocles, Anaxagoras, the XIX. Berkeley and Hume. 
\tomists. XX. Kant. 
Vv. lhe Sophists. Fichte, Jacobi, Sc helling. 
VI. Socrates and Immediate Suc XXII. Hegel. 
cessors. XXIII. Herbart, Schopenhauer, Hart 
Vil. Plato. mann. 
VIII. Aristotle. XXIV. Reid, Stewart, Brown. 
IX. The Epicurean and Stoic Schools. XXV. Hamilton, Ferrier, McCosh. 
X. Skepticism in Philosophy. XXVI. Associational and Empirical Phil 
XI. Eclecticism, Neo-Platonism, Gno- osophy 
sticism. XXVII. Associational and Empirical Phil 
Patristic Philosophy. osophy (continued). 
XIIL. Scholastic Philosophy First French Inlightenment Philosophy 
Period. XXILX. Reaction, Eclecticism, Positivis: 
XIV. Scholastic Philosophy Second XXX. Later German Philosoph 
Period XXXI. Philosophy of Evolution. 
X\ l'ransition to Modern Philosophy. Index 
r2mo, cloth, 420 pp. $2.00 net. $2.15 postpaid. 


J. Mark Baldwin 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Or Psychology and Sociology 
Idopted by the University of Oregon 


‘This is in some ways the most important piece of work yet done 
this famous psychologist, being practically a résumé in concise form of 
the author’s earlier and larger books. 

The fact that the material has been used by Professor Baldwin 
the basis for a course of twenty-five lectures on Psycho-Sociology, show 


how tremendously important it is to all interested in psychology, sociolog) 
or philosophy. 

The volume is divided as follows: 

‘The Individual and the Group; Social Solidarity and Community; 
Social Competition and Individualism; Social Institutions: the School, 
the State, the Church; Social Invention and Progress; the Philosophy of 
Business; Sociology and Social Philosophy. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. $1.60 postpaid. 
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NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT ESSAYS 


Roswell Park, M.D. 
THE EVIL EYE—THANATOLOGY 

\ remarkable book of essays, which deals not alone with matters of 
interest to the surgeon and the student of medicine, but with topics in 
which the entire thinking world feels concerned. ‘To choose at random the 
essay on Thanatology is the most remarkable chapter in a book that cannot 
fail to interest the thoughtful reader. 'Thanatology is defined by Dr. Park 
as the study of the nature and causes of death, in which he takes up what 
constitutes death and what is the secret of life-—- Buffalo Express. 

‘These essays have the attractive quality of direct appeal to the reader’s 
attention and interest. All who are interested in tracing the evolution 
of modern science from the superstition of the past, and in discovering 
those quaint survivals that still linger in the thoughts, the feelings and the 
language of the present time, will find the pages of Dr. Park’s book a store- 
house of antiquities. A reading of the volume will help most scholars 
to realize more fully and more vividly what has been the life of the past, 
particularly of the Middle Ages.—- Boston Transcript. 


CHAPTER CONTENTS VIII. Student Life in the Middle Ages. 
l. The Evil Eye. IX. A Study of Medical Words, Deeds and 
lhanatology. Men. 
II]. Serpent-Myths and Serpent Worship X. ‘The Career of the Army Surgeon. 
IV. latro-Theurgic Symbolism. Xl. The Evolution of the Surgeon fror 
V. The Relation of the Grecian Mys the Barber 
teries to the Foundation of Chris- XII. The Story of the Discovery of the 
tianity. Circulation 
VI The Knights Hospitallar of St. John XI111 The History of \na sthesia and the 
of Jerusalem. Introduction of Anasthetics { 
VII. Giordano Bruno. Surgery 


12mo, cloth, 380 pp., $1.50 net. $1.65 postpaid. 


R. M. Wenley 


THE ANARCHIST IDEAL 


Tere is a book we need. In this heyday of new religions, new political 
tems, new and often terrible industrial agitations, we should take a 
clear, sane view of society and its action under similar conditions in the 
past. We must build the better future on the lessons of yesterday. R. M. 
Wenley, professor of philosophy in the University of Michigan, covers in 
this book the important trend of thought on the subject of anarchy all 
through the period of Greek supremacy and disunion. Professor Wenle\ 
is thoroughly alive to his subject; his essay is incisive and lucid. 

‘ Besides the title essay there are four other papers of much historical 
and critical value: ‘Plutarch and His Age.’ ‘The Movement ‘Toward 
‘Ph ysiological” Psychology,’ ‘Heredity and Education,’ and a vers 
comprehensive study of American colleges, ‘The University in the United 
States. 

The book is a valuable and interesting contribution to the literature 
ot critic ism.”’ Boston Trans ript. 

‘“Tntellectually and spiritually Robert M. Wenley is a kind of devout 
iconoclast who provokes respect and stimulates thought on the part of all 
who come in touch with his teaching or writing.” — Detroit Times. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. $1.35 postpaid. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FICTION 


Whenever “O” writes about Cornwall he is sure to be delightful. They 


are rattling good stories and the English 1s a treat. New York Sun. 


NEWS FROM THE DUCHY 


By Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch (*‘Q”’) 


“The Delectable Duchy, over which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch rules 


with so seductive a pen -- who knows it not can rest assured that in the 
world of books another delight is awaiting him. And those who do know 
it will look up with interest when they hear that Sir Arthur has been ex- 
ploring and observing again, and has some new stories to tell of his domain 
and its people. Since he first began to let the world share with him the 
charms and pleasures of his realm, he has gained in story-telling skill. He 


iy 


can weave a longer tale than he could in the beginning, keep up its dra 


nt 


matic interest until the end, and carry his people on through varying even 
| 


and changing conditions with a sure hand. | 


*'This new book is a thick volume, as one likes Sir Arthur’s bundles of 


news from the Duchy to be, and it deals with the people of the towns, the 
coast, and the islands off shore. With those far-seeing eyes of his Sir A: if £ 
thur has gazed deep into their hearts, and has made of them a mirror into x Exes 
which any and all may look and see his own reflected there — and be TR 
pleased, perhaps, that the reflection does him credit. 
“And then there is the author’s own keen pleasure in the quaint and | 
simple conditions of life, and in the beautiful fields and gardens, and the , 
rugged shore — the pleasure which he, with his limpid, candid style, passes Ada 
on to the reader.” New York Times. 
‘He is an inimitable master of his game, a robust, kindly and al | 
gether captivating figure in the world of letters. There is a kindliness, di 
almost rapture in our welcome to this fresh budget of Ness from the Duchy, 
which is a most genuine tribute to his enduring charm.’”—Westminster | 
Gazette | 
r2mo, cloth, $1.35 net. $1.50 postpaid. 
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ENTRANCE WET 


trom Milwaukee, 5 minutes from all cars, 
announced 


New West House: 


Moeerno Bath 
b tiful hill, forest amd 
RICHARD DEWEY, A.M. teeharge, 
HERBERT W. FOWRRS, M.D., Assistant Ph 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Venetian Building. 


THE MILWAUKEE SANITARIUM 


FOR MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES 


AND BATH ROUSE 


Leecated at Wauwatosa (a auburh of P, Ry., 2 1-2 hours from Chicago, 15 minutes 


ive bouses. 


PETOROPATHIC 


ompiete facilities and equipment as 


w Psychopathic Hospitel: Continueus baths, Gre-proof Lallding, separate grounds, 
New Wa eb auite private bathe. RS 
New Gymnasium and reereation building: wee culture, new “Zander” machines, shower baths. 
Electrotherapy, Mechanotherapy. 
Individualized treat me: 
FRANK T. STEVENS, 


Wednesdays, 11.80 to 1 o'clock, except July and Avgust. 


t t. 
MD. WM. T. KRADWELL, M.D. 


TELEPHONES: Chicago-—~ Central 2666. Milwaukee Wauwatosa 18, 


Dr. Movdy’s Sanitarium 


ron Nervous Menten 
Deve Atcomo. 
TREATMENT MODERN, SCIENTIFIC AND 
STRICTLY ETHICAL 

acres of beautiful shade and lawn, twoanain 
gy 200 feet apart, and tee isolated cottages, all com- 
rising about 70 reoun with complete steam-leat- 
og system, electric tights, hot and cold water ard arte- 

oles city water supply; all the coniforte aad privacy of 
me, 


G. H.. MOODY, M.D. 


(For 6 years assistant physician. te state asylume at San 
Antoolo and Austin, Texas.) 


315 Brack. nbridge Ave., San Antonio, Texas 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE? 240: Stockton Street. 
MONDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS 
‘ 10 a.m. te 12, 


Che Gardner Panitarium 


(Iwe.) 


and Mente! Disorders, Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions, Rest Gure and Recuperstica 
Ntuated on the hills, ope half mile from the village 
Belmont, in the Sen Mateo Valley. Climate ideal. 
tion qaiet and healthfol Eighteen milca: from 
Fracciseo, On the ROR. (Coast Division.) 


Sanitariom 
. C. MeClesahan { 


CAL. 
Tel, 41 


JUST READY 
Universal Evolution 


BY 
MICHAEL HENDRICK FITCH 
$1.50 net $1.62 postpaid 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 


Bancroft Training 
School 


“Nt i 


- A home for the treatment and 
training of BACKWARD and MEN- 
TALLY SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 
Winter quarters (14 acres) ‘within 
a few miles of Philadelphia; sum- 
mer. schools (28 acres). at Owl’s 
Head on the Maine coast. . Enroll- 
ment limited to fifty pupils, both 
sexes. The staff consists of seventy- 
six employees, including a resident 
physician, ten .teachera, twenty- 
nine murses and attendants. -Phy- 
sicians who desire to retain super- 
vision of their cases will have the 
full co-opération of the resident 
and the consulting staff. Circular 
on request, 


E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D., Box 131, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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: Pedagogical Seminary — Worcester, Mass. : 


Directory of , 
American Psychological Periodicals 


American Journal of Psychology — Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription #5. 600 pages annuilly..oEdited by Stanley Hail. 
Quarterly. General end experimental psychology. Founded 1837. 


Florence Chandler. 


Subseription $5. 575 pages ganually. Edited by G. Stanley Ball. 
Quarterly. ‘Pedagegy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 


Paychological Revieyr-— Princeton, J. : Psychologica! Review Company. 
Subscription (with Psychological Bulletin) 85. | 480 pages annually, 
Bi-monthly. General, Founded 1894. Edited by John B. Watsons) 


Psychological Bulletin — Princeton, Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription 480 pages annrally, I'sychological literatures 
Monthly, Founded 1904. Edited by Arthur H. Pierce. 


Psychological Monographs — Princeton, N. J. : eon Review Co. 
Subscription $4. 500 pp. per vol. Founded 1895. Ed. by James R. Angell. 
Published without fixed dates, each iene one or more researches. 


Psychological Index — Princeton, N.J.: Psychological Review Company. 
_ Subscription $1. 200 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Howard C- Warren. 
An annual bibliggraphy of psychological literature. 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods —~ New York: 
Science Press. Bi-weekly. 728 pages per volume. Founded 1004. 
Subscription. @3.. Edited by F. 4. }oodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. | 


Archives of Psychology — Substation 64 N: Y. . Archives of Psychology 
Subscription $5, -600. pp. enn. Founded 1906. Ed. by R. 8. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each fiutaber a single experimental study. 


journal of Abnormal Psychology -—~ Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Subscription $4. 480 pages annually. Ed.-by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906— Entire field of abnormal psychology. 


Peychological Clinie — Philadelphia: F¥Paychological Clinic Preas. 
Subscription 31.50. 280 pages anunally. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
~ Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 
Training School Bulletin — Vineland, Ni J.: . The Training School. 
Subscription 81. 160 annually, Monthly (10 numbers). 
Founded 1908, Edited by 1. BH. Goddard. Abnorma! child psychology: 


Journal of Religious Psychology — Worcester. Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 om annually. Quarteriy. Founded 1904. 
Edited by G. Stanley Land Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Journal of Race Development — Worcester, Mass. : Louis Nv Wilson. 
Subscription 82. 460 mere annually. Quarterly. Founded. 1910 
Edited by George H, Blakeslee and G. Stanley Kall. 


Journal of Educational Psychology — Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $2.50. 600_pnges annually. .xounded 1910. 
Monthly (10 numbers) anaging Editor, J. Carleton Beil. 


(Educational Psyehalogy Mono hs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately_at Same publishers.) 


Journal of Animal Behavior — Cambridge,” Mass.: Emerson Halt... 
Subseription $3. 450 poet annually. | Bi-monthly. Founded 4911. 
Edited \y Robert M. Yerkes. 

The Behxvier Monographs — Cambridge, Mass,: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription 83; 450 pages per volume, Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without fixed dates, each number # single research 
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